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MY LADY OF ORANGE 


CHAPF5R I 

AN AUDIENCE OF ORANGE 

IVT 0 saint am I : nay, that is true 
i- enough, else had I scarce done my 
work in the world and lived to sit here 
at_ sixty by my own fireside with the 
children chattering round me and Gabri- 
elle’s eyes still looking into mine. Tis 
thirty years ago now, and the joy of my 
old battles is but a dull memory, and the 
smoke has rolled away, and the shouts 
and screams have fallen to silence ; but 
not yet have we forgotten here in Holland 
the days when Alva coiled himself like an 
iron serpent round the land, and castle 

and town CQ.rtlr A 4* j'Yj'VA.J.T* ^ .. * •» It •« 



„ my lady of orange 

' -‘l/ca* to n,y hand: to figM 
' • !* <*» WO weapons the sworf 

tlY- a,d rth both I beat tan, 

■ fkfu I with lx*A! * , i 

At til first I said 1 was 110 s f nt ’ an ^ 
;Ut, It, ray be is%e reason why first I 
4. {or Alva ere my turn came to mee. 
hn. f-.'i'v r. the field- I ^ true to Lm 
tl ;t at the last I left him for William 
cl Nassau, I was ever true to him, and I 
fciyht far him as a man may at Mechlin, 
ar<i Zutphen, and Harlem sack. Nought 
•rit! we owe to Alva ; it was bo little he 
owed us; may not soldiers of fortune 
,tictse their leader? Did we not choose 
well when we chose Orange in Alva’s 
stead ? “ Ay, ay,” you answer, " choose 
you may; but your choice should be 
made once.” Well, ’twas a mistake, I 
confess, and all men make mistakes at 
timtt—dse would victories be few. 

Mistake or no mistake, it was ended, 
sad I, John Newstead, rode into Delft, to 
William of Nassau: 


“A 
Princ 
“I 
Span 
man. 
“ ( 
John 
Do : 



Ay, ay, English ye call yours* 

Sganiaxd ye look,” grumbled the servh 
man. I caught him by the collar: 

Cordisu /la Spaniard, knave ? 
John Newstead ? 's wounds ! Madre Die 
Do I look a Spaniard T” I cried, raising 
my whip. 

Well, ye swear like one,” he answered, 
and the knave wriggled away. 

A moment later I was standing in an 
inner room, fronting the man who had set 
himself alone to meet the power of Spain, 
the man who held out still though all his 
country lay in the hollow of Alva’s hand. 
In truth, William of Nassau was a man. 
He sat there behind a table, with a fellow 
at his elbow who eyed me askance as I 
entered, and whispered low in his master’s 
ear. The Prince did not answer; his 
steady dark eyes sought mine, and he sat 
with his fingers drumming on the table 
watching me. 

“Nay, you look not like an assassin,” 
he said quietly. 
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“ I will cut his heart out who says it! ” 

I cried. 

“And so prove his words,” said the 
secretary. . “ 1, 

“ Enough, Comput. Your name and *' 

your purpose, my friend ? ” tm< 

“My name is John Newstead. I come 
to take service uncler your Highness.” sw< 

"Your name tells me nothing,” the Ha 

Prince answered. ‘ 

" I have three hundred stout soldiers me: 

outside the tovra.” ' 

“ Ah! What say you, Comput ? ” crie 

“ Three hundred ? Ay; stout, ay, I 
doubt it not. How many loyal ? ” said the Pri: 

secretary. yyj- 

'* Each as loyal as myself! ” I an- tha 

swered. tha 

‘ That may well be,” said Comput, with foil 

a sneer. “ Numbers, stoutness, loyalty, not 

all on the surety of their commander. 

Faith, you value yourself too low.” “ n , 

“That seems uncommon in Delft,” I Th< 

said sharply. “ For their numbers, your moi 

Highness may count them. For their Ora 

loyalty, try them. For their stoutness— rati 

■ # ' ' 
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AN AUDIENCE OF ORANGE 

they fought at Harlem.” Prince and 
secretary started. 

At Harlem ? ” said the Prince slowly. 
“.You are a bold man, my friend.” 

" You and your men sacked Harlem 
under Alva ? ” cried the secretary. 

I said we were stout soldiers,” I an¬ 
swered. " There was but one sack of 
Harlem ; we were there.” 

“ you come here—here ? ” stam- 

mered the secretary. 

" Oh, your questions grow wiser! ” I 
cried. 

" Why do you come to me ? ” asked the 
Prince. Tw r as not too easy to answer. 
Why did I leave the winning side for one 
that never had much to give, and now less 
than little ? I know not even now j It was 
folly folly twice told—and the world does 
not think me a fool. 

" I lead a free company,” I answered; 

“ 110 money have my men had for months. 
They have sworn to fight for Alva no 
more, and so I lead them to William of 
Orange. And for myself, cordieu ! I had 
rather fight for your Highness than any 
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black Spaniard of them all 1 ” Ay, that, 
methinks, was my reason ; 'tis hard ever 
lo tell why a man’s deeds were done. When 
I think of it, it seems folly, and yet as I 
spoke the words in the little room at Delft 
1 believed them. Do I believe them now ? 
Well, perhaps. Gabrielle does. 

I saw his eyes brighten as I spoke, and 
even the sneering secretary looked at me 
with more favour. 

“ You choose a cause that can give 
little—and needs much, my friend,” said 
the Prince. 

“ And I can do much and ask little,” 

I answered. 

” And your men ? ” asked the secretary. 
It was a home thrust ; my men had 
revolted—deserted—what you will—from 
Alva because he would not pay them. 
Were they likely to serve Orange better, 
who could not ? 

“My men?” I muttered. “ Madre 
Dios, Alva would not give them their 
wages—well, they shall take them ! ” 

Three hundred men from fourteen 
thousand! said the secretary coolly. 
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r ^ 6 odds are his; 1 that /' 

I cried. “ I knew that or ever I came to 

Delft.” 

. ^ Spain . against the Netherlands ? 
Philip against Orange? ” said the Prince 
dreamily. “ Man against time; iron 
against God; whose are the odds, mv 
friend ? ” y 

. 1 did not answer. I wondered on which 
side God fought when three thousand men 
and. women were slaughtered at Harlem, 
for it needed then a greater man than I 
to beheve God was on the side of Orange. 
Any knave believes it now. 

" Desperate tasks are all I can offer,” 
said Orange. “Scant wages if your own 
efforts fail”—he paused, looking at me 

for a moment “ scant wages and desperate 
tasks.” 

"So only they be not impossible,” said 
I. “ For the wages—Alva ! ” 

The impossible God does every day,” 
he answered. “ You have come to me 
when the clouds are very black, sir. Alva 
lies before Breuthe: and if Breuthe falls 
how will you fare ? ” 






I stood silent ; if Breuthe fell there was 
nothing left. 

“ Will you take the risk ? ” he said 
quietly ; his steady eyes fixed themselves 
on me. 

“ I will take the risk of Alva’s worst,” 
I answered slowly. Call it folly if yo U 
will, you who never saw Wilham, the first 
Stadtholder. I was looking into his eyes. 

He smiled. ‘ 


“ Alva lies before Breuthe town ; hang 
on his rear, cut off his convoys, let hirn 
never rest. Is that to your liking ? ” 

“ I accept,” said I. 

The Prince wrote for a moment and 
? ave me a parchment. 

'* * trust your honour,” he said. 

And I pledge it,” I answered. 

m 6 / eXt momin S we rode away 
om Mft, trusted deserters, three hundred 
aen to fight fourteen thousand. I T 0 hn 
^ewstead, captain of lances, came forth 
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yards below was a mean little inn ; further 
away, the road crested a hill, and com¬ 
ing quickly over the brow of the hill was 
a horseman all alone. With two lances, 
Gaspar and young Vermeil and I rode bn 
towards the road. On and on came our 
traveller, leaving a trailing cloud of dust 
behind. At the inn he pulled up, and we 
heard him cry out for something, but we 
knew not what. There came out an old 
crone 'with a flagon, and he bent from the 
saddle and raised it to his lips. Just then 
across the road came a trim, bare-headed 
girl, and her hair shone in the sunlight. 
He tossed the flagon back, then, bending 
to Ms saddle-bow, be caught the girl in 
Ms arms, and drove in Ms spurs sharply. 
The horse bounded forward, and he half 
tamed in his saddle towards the screaming 
km-woman. 

“Alva’s men travel free ! ” he said. 

“ Ach! so,” grunted Wiederman. 

On he came, galloping down the road, 
while the girl struggled wildly for her 
strength. He was just passing us when 
Gaspax looked sharply round at me. I 


nodded.. The thing was done in an instant. 
He rushed his horse suddenly forward, 
caught the Spaniard’s neck in his arm, 
threw his weight back and his horse on its 
haunches. Girl and Spaniard fell together. 

“ Gott! You may travel free, but not 
far, my friend, not far,” said Gaspar, 
looking down at him. 

The girl had staggered to her feet, but 
the Spaniard still lay where he had fallen. 
Oh, the Spaniard was under, be sure of 
that! It was Gaspar that threw him. 

“ Alas! the fate of incontinence, mon 
cher ! ” cried Henri Vermeil. 

“ What was your errand ? ” I asked in 
Spanish. The fellow set his teeth, and 
said nought. 

“ What was your errand ? ” I said again. 
Still he was silent. “ Search him,” I cried 
to the two that had come with us. 

“ To Don Guzman d’Astorgas, 
“These: 

“Press on with all speed, for that the 
King’s service demands you come quickly. 
The bearer will be your guide.— Alva.” 

♦ B 
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Such was the purport of the paper he 
bore. I read it, and passed it to Gaspar. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He seems anxious, the great Alva,” 
said he. 

“ Sangdieu! This tells little,” cried 

Henri Vermeil. 

“You think so ? ” I answered, and fell 
a-thinking. 

“ Where is d’Astorgas ? ” at last I said 
to the Spaniard. There was no answer. 

“ You are fond of silence, my kidnapper,” 
said Gaspar. 

“ We can gratify you with the oppor¬ 
tunity of eternal silence,” Vermeil said 
with a chuckle. 

“ I will wait three minutes; then— 
speak or die,” I said shortly. Ay, I knew 
he would never speak. Your true Spaniard 
is hard as iron to others, but—give 
the devil his due—he is cast in steel him¬ 
self. 

“ Will you answer ? ” He shook his 
head. I nodded to our two troopers. But 
the girl ran forward—I think we had all 
forgotten the girl—and caught my hands. 
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THE USE OF A BRIDGE 19 

"No, % no,” she cried. “ He must not 
die.” 

“ Gott! 'tis his own choice,” growled 
Caspar. 

“ Will you speak ? ” I asked again. 

“I die for the Faith and the King,” 
he cried; and I signed to the troopers 
again, and turned away, while the girl 
hid her face. 

“ And I hope his Faith is a better 
colour than his King,” grunted Caspar. 
The girl looked up. 

" You—are you of the Faith ? ” she cried. 

“ Oh ! perhaps, mademoiselle, perhaps,” 
said Vermeil. 

“ Of which Faith ? ” I asked. 

“ The Reformed—the Faith of Orange.” 

“ Ay, ay; our Faith is our master’s,” 
said Gaspar. 

“ We are in the service of the Prince of 
Orange,” I said. 

“Ah! ” She clasped her hands in joy. 
“ Take me, take me with you.” Vermeil 
smiled behind his hand. 

“ Teufel! The ways of women ! ” said 
Gaspar. 



iiwiimi: 


\es, I, a girl from an inn,” she said. 

I looked at her, and from her to Gaspar. 
and from Gaspar to Vermeil. Vermeil 
nodded. 

" You will find I am worth taking,” she 
said. I eyed her again. Truly, she was 
a strange maid to come from an inn. Her 
hands were small and white, and on brow 
and neck ran the thin lines of blue under 
the clear white skin. A maid from an inn ! 
Scarce only that; and so she came with 
us on her way to the Prince. 

“ And now for d’Astorgas,” said I. 

We know neither where he is nor 
what he does; only Alva is in a hurry,” 
quoth Gaspar. 

" Not where he is, truly; he brings a 
convoy, I wager my horse,” said I. ” Shall 
we send him a guide ? ” 

The two looked at me in silence. 
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mind, how would my men ever endure 
the service of Orange ? They had been 
ready enough to leave Alva. Now it was 
done, how would they like the change ? 
And I, who cared nought for Alva, cared 
more than a little for the man I had seen 
but once—the thin, weary man, with the 
great dark eyes, at Delft. Suddenly, while 
I pondered : 

" Why did you kill him ? ” asked the 
girl. 

I looked up, startled. 

" So perish all the enemies of the Faith! ” 
quoth Vermeil. 

Na y- not without repentance! ” she 
cned. 

" Repentance ! ” said I. “ A Spaniard 
repent! ” 

"Murder never aided a cause,” she 
answered. 

" One cannot make war in white gloves,” 

sani, and she answered nothing. 

-By long and by last we came to Veermut 
H!\^ nairow old bridge to 

of tho fi TP ^ ame and the honour 

the first hard blow struck at Alva the 
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invincible. " To the bridge ? ” you ask. 
Ay, to the bridge. On one side were Don 
Guzman d Astorgas and Caspar Wiederman 
and the convoy; on the other, Alva and 
Breuthe town; and betwixt the two only 
a few miles of causeway and a river. Well, 
and we, too. 

Halt! I cried, and down I sprang to 
see what the bridge timbers were like. 

" Vermeil, take a hundred men, go you 
a mile or more along the road, let them 
pass you, hang on their rear, see to it that 
the guard passes the bridge last. When 
they are all but over, charge on the rear¬ 
most, but do not come on the bridge.” 

Vermeil bowed. 

“ And the others ? ” he asked. 

“ Th ere will be no others, Vermeil.” 

It were a long tale to tell: the sun was 
setting when d’Astorgas and his trusty 
guide came down the long narrow road 
with Vermeil hanging like a terrier on 
their heels. The convoy came on the 
bridge; the convoy crossed; the guard 
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bridge jumped up a little at one end and 
fell sideways into the stream, with splash 
and clash and roar and shrieks all mingled, 
in a thick cloud of smoke. The engineer’s 
is a useful craft. Out from the shelter of 
a coppice we charged on that hapless, 
defenceless convoy, and at the end of one 
wild rush Don Guzman’s convoy had 
changed its owner. 

" Gott / Alva throve on our blood, belike 
we shall thrive on his food,” quoth a gruff 
voice in my ear. 

“Gaspar!” 

“Ay, Gaspar, captain. I like a drier 
road to heaven than a broken bridge.” 

“ You led him easily ? ” 

“ Like a butcher the sheep ! Gott ! he 
asked me how to stave off Vermeil,” cried 
Gaspar with a laugh. 

“Ay, Vermeil is no fool,” I answered. 

no grunted Gaspar shortly. 
No—fool.” 


In truth. Vermeil had done well, and he 
rought his men safely across the river, 
hough by Veermut the current is strong 
and the banks steep. 
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26 MY LADY OF ORANGE 

“The man need be iron whom Alva 
strikes,” said I. 

" A y> wh en he strikes,” grunted Gaspar 
with a sneer. 

“ How if we strike first ? ” I asked 
slowly. 

" A y> ay, that s war,” quoth Gaspar. 
“ Gott! that is no training for it, though,” 
he said sharply, pointing to the convoy. 
In truth he was right: a swarm of rascals 
were round a waggon loaded with wine 
casks, and more than one cask was broached 
already. I galloped up. 

{( C° r dieu / stand back, knaves,” I cried. 

. “ Fair words > captain ; the fight's over ; 
here is your health,” quoth one rascal with 
a mock bow. 

back^j ; deatd ! Do I command ? Stand 
" All in good-” he began, but the 

sentenffi was never ended. It was no time 

o parley. I reached forward over my 

uZ S ^ &ed > ^ the "seal's 

Wood^mixed with the spfit wine on the 
" Do I command ? ” I thundered. “ Ere 
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CHAPTER III 


THE POSTERN GATE 

T HE moon had set, and all around us 
was dark as we broke our bivouac 
at Veermut and moved through the pine- 
woods towards Breuthe, with a cloud of 
skirmishers feeling our way. “ Touch not 
the cat but the glove,” saith the proverb, 
and in truth Alva was a mighty cat. Three 
hundred men were we: four thousand, 
and Alva himself, lay before Breuthe town, 
and many more no long journey away. 
What could we do against them ? Yet 
there lay Alva, and the town was doomed 
if no help came, and, Breuthe taken, the 
country lay at his feet. All that was clear 
enough, and no less clear was it when Gas- 
par put it bluntly into words as we sat by 
the camp fire. 

“ A&d so nought is possible, think you ? ” 
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Well ? ” asked Gaspar, as I lay down again. 
“ We try Breuthe,” I said curtly. 

<t “ A Y> ay, I thought so,” he grumbled. 
“ Why not wait for the convoys ? ” 

“ We try Breuthe ! ” 

So we rode on in the darkness on a rash 
errand, because a girl laughed, while Gaspar 
swore and grumbled, and Henri Vermeil 
broke jests at all and sundry, and I rode 
silent with my eyes on my horse’s mane, 
and the reins dangling loose in my hand! 

There lay Alva ; his tents loomed white 
through the darkness to eastward of the 
town. The pinewood sloped down to the 
very tent doors on his eastward side, but 
to the south the ground rose bare and 
steep. I sprang down and felt the brush- 
wood. It crackled in my hand. 

S death ! If we knew where the gates 
were, I muttered. 

The main gate is on the east side ” I 

bespoken ^ the & 1 who 

„ 1' A j e y ° u certain ? ” I asked quickly. 

Cordteu! not that it aids us; we can 
scarce nde through Alva’s camp.” 
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•1-n.n, ^ubiisKN GATE 
“ f ndthe postern is to the south/' 
wide ? C ” * S0/J gnmted Gas P ar - “Ho 

‘'Wide enough for a miller’s wain.” 

,< „ You know it? ” I cried. She noddec 

f arCe ^ MS Iines Glose 

w I( th that force/' said I, looking at Gaspai 

Alvarez.” " easiIy ' Ferdin ^d< 

/ we will wake him ! Double- 
horse half the convoy! Fire the other wag- 

S Th S P a f the P°wder! Twist fuse there'" 
Then did we fire the brushwood and the 

before the ^ SW6pt roarin S down 

before the east wind on Alva's tents - and 

do™ the bare hill we sent the powte 

barret bounding with a lighted fuse hissing 

end of each, till there was much 

norse among the Spaniards, and some ^ 

them woke hurriedly, and some of them 

never woke again. To and frn 
hpartner a ancl 110 they ran, 

of the „ ’“fT 3, “ d the Mazing Staves 

danced ^ “*> 

over if l & ^ momin e % ht br oke 
_Jf B the town ^h a camp burning 
yellow against the sun, and soldiers 
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ing a foe that used strange arms. Truly 
a burning powder-barrel travelling swiftly 
is a weapon of much service. Wherefore 
to this day there be certain Spaniards 
think me the devil; belike they are those 
who thought Alva a god. 

Swiftly we moved round to the south¬ 
ward, and there in the first faint light of 
morning we saw the narrow postern, and 
a picket between us and it. 

“Charge! Now, through to the gate- 
way, charge! I cried, and down we swept, 
the Spaniards would not meet us. Thev 
drew off to one side and up to the very 
walls we came without a m an lost 


^ Orange ! ” shouted we all. 
,, Ac “ • fools," growled Gaspar. Stil 

did not move. 

‘•f 3 e feed the cam P>” I shouted. 

Dn^ 1 ' a Pe ? 5 ^ G ° ds name! Cordieu. 
Doyon doubt us ? Look!” 

re S^ e ? n our flan ks hovered the picket. 

like <tW n °I 5 and we sta yed there still 
™*h the fold gate shut. 
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THE POSTERN GATE 3: 

" It’s we, or they,” I muttered. " We 
must charge first. Wheel by the-” 

“ Let me pass ! Let me pass ! ” cried 
the girl from the centre, where we had put 
her. She rode a little apart from us, and 

" Open, open to me, Gabrielle de St. 
Trond S ” she cried. Loud cries came from 
the walls, and in a moment the gate was 
flung wide. 

“ Vive Gabrielle de St. Trond ! ” cried 
Vermeil. 

“ Get the waggons through,” grunted 
Gaspar. “A thousand fiends! Wheel 
about! Charge ! ” 

And as they swept down, hoping to cut 
us off, Gaspar hurled himself with half our 
men at the Spaniards. I never knew a 
charge of Gaspar’s fail. The slow heavy 
German, cordieu / when he charged he 
became a thunderbolt, and he tore through 
that Spanish troop, swung his men round, 
and dashed in at the gate on our heels. But 
not all who had ridden with him came back. 

There in the streets of Breuthe town—a 
dusty, weary company—we halted. 

“ We are in ! ” cried Vermeil 
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" Ay, who is the better for that ? ” 
quoth Gaspar. 

" Faith, it was time,” said I. " They 
have near quenched the fire.” 

“ Ach! breakfast is cooked,” grunted 
Gaspar. “We must share ours with these, 
I suppose,” he grumbled, and turned to a 
townsman. “ You look hungry, my friend.” 

“There is leather still,” said the man 
simply. His skin was stretched tight from 
bone to bone. 

“ Where is the Governor ? ” I asked. A 
tall, stately man—they were all thin in 
Breuthe—came forward. 

"At your service, sir, Laurenz de St. 
Trond,” said he. 

I am John Newstead, and these my 
men, I answered. “ What harm we could 
do Alva we have done. What food we 
could bring we have brought. I would it 
were more, but-” 

“ I thank you, sir,” he broke in, “ I 
thank you. What of my daughter ? ” 

“ Your daughter ? Oh, the girl—is she 
not here ? ” 

No, sir.” He could scarce speak the 
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THE POSTERN GAT 

words, and we stood there siL 
I saw the gulps break in his t 
the sunken eyes grow duller sti 
enough there was; I had for 
Alva, and how women fared in 
camp I knew perhaps better tha 
I knew too well that his grief w 
“ She may be dead,” I sai< 
That was the only comfort. 

I—I pray God . . he sa 
his breath. 

I felt a fool and a knave be 
man. Had I seen another man 
my daughter, yet suffer her to 
the hands of Spaniards, curses 1 
more ready to my lips than pra 
break through Alva's lines to brii 
voy into a town at its last gasp— 
was well enough. To be unable 
one poor girl from the fate of the v 
Harlem—that was scarce as well, 
was the girl who had found us the 
before whom the postern had open 
ere she was borne away in Gaspar'j 
Cordieu / I wished her father had st 
and I believe I should have borne t 

♦ ■ 
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“ How came she here, sir ? ” he asked 
calmly. 

“ A Spaniard carried her away from an 
inn beyond Veermut, and we caught him 
in the act. She begged us to bring her to 
Orange, and so she came with us. She 

-” I looked at Gaspar. “ I charged. 

Her horse bolted,” growled Gaspar, and he 
did not look at St. Trond. 


1/ ---- n 

Alva s camp to save her were it possible 
for man ”—he paused, and his lips trembled. 

My God ! my God! would it had been 
II” he cried with breaking voice, and then 
suddenly he turned to me. “ And now, sir, 
to quarter your men,” he said. 
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saw that the end must come very soon. 
Nay, it did not daunt me ; I have yet to 
hear of the day when John Newstead was 
daunted. There, too, somewhere in that 
half-burnt camp, was Gabrielle de St. Trond, 
dead or alive; and as I stood watching I 
vowed it should go hard with the man who 
took her if she were wronged, even a little. 
And of aught else was there little hope. 

I walked slowly back to my quarters, 
and my chin was on my breast, and scheme 
after scheme went coursing through my 
brain. There Gaspar and Vermeil awaited 
me, and even Vermeil looked solemn. 

“ Ach * come at last, captain,” grunted 
Gaspar. I flung down my hat, loosed my 
belt, and sat. 

"Am I needed? ” quoth I. 

" Gott! That is what I ask. Are any 
of us needed here ? ” I looked at him 
My; indeed, I was not thinking of his 
words. Quite other things were in my 
head than the grumbling of Gaspar ; but 
he was in earnest. The broad red brow 
was bent in a heavy frown, his grey eyes 
were wide open and bright, and he sat 
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“ Have you done ? ” I cried. 

“ Done ? No! The townsfolk don’t 
trust us. We shall have broken heads by 
the score soon, till Alva come in thirdsman.” 

“That is true,” I muttered. “ You can 
scarce expect Breuthe to love the sackers 
of Harlem.” 

“ Ach! No ; but we might have thought 
of that before.” 

" We fight with the men we have,” 
quoth I. 

“ Then why reckon them angels ? ” 
grunted Gaspar. 

“ Well, well,” I said, “ what would you 
have me do, Gaspar ? ” 

The German twisted himself in his chair, 
and scratched his head. Then he crashed 
his hand down on the table, and 

“ This! ” he said. “ We must fight! 
We came in through Alva, and we must 
go out through him too. We can leave 
the convoy here for the Dutchmen. 
Teufel! Alva has more than one. And 
we might find the wench in his camp ! ” 

I looked at Vermeil. He shrugged his 
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with your endless croak ? There is nothing 
easy; but we are desperate. Unfortu¬ 
nate ! unfortunate ! unfortunate ! A thou¬ 
sand fiends! Are you turned coward ? ” 

“I say what you say, my dear Gaspar. 
We are, indeed, desperate ; that is why our 
council is held. But I say it is unlucky we 
are desperate; it is unfortunate we are con¬ 
strained to a course which must lose so many 
men, perhaps all. I say it would be better 
if we had a chance of making terms with 
Alva—for example. It would be better— 
if it were not impossible.” 

" Ach! why talk of the impossible ? ” 
grunted the German. 

‘ He will scarce be willing to treat with 
deserters, Vermeil went on, “ and deserters 
who have nothing to give and all to ask. 
If only we did not come empty-handed ! ” 
he added with a sigh. 

Words, words! ” said Gaspar scorn¬ 
fully. 

I looked at Vermeil, and his. eyes met 
mine for a moment and dropt; for an 
instant, and only an instant, he seemed to 
smile. 
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+ „ rhe *l ls i ust one thing we could aid him 
„ ' Sai . d VermeiL Caspar shifted his chair. 

_he fruit is all but ripe enough to fall, 
and yet he might thank the man who 
plucked it. Ah ! ” he sighed, “ if we were 
not deserters we might sell Breuthe.” 

“ Ten thousand devils 1 SeU Breuthe ? ” 
cned Caspar, dashing his chair back. 

Ay, we might sell Breuthe,” I repeated 
siowiy. Gaspar sprang up and stood lean- 

TOth one hand on the table. 
SeU Breuthe ? ” he shouted. " I thought 
we were soldiers, not a money-grubbL 
pack of traitors double-dyed ! Who mad ? 
Breuthe yours_to sell ? You come to the 
aid of St. Trend here, you lose his daughter 
and you seU his town! Mighty deeds! 

“ beavm 1 1 you I will hold 
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“ Majoi, yes; men are men, as the good 
Gaspar said.” 

“ If I go to Alva, will you keep peace 
in the town ? ” said I. 

" You—to Alva ? ” stammered Vermeil. 

“ He must know you brought us to Orange. 
Think of the risk. Send a message.” 

“ There will be more risk in my meeting 
Alva before all is done,” said I slowly. 
He stared at me in amazement, thinking 
he had scarce heard aright. 

“ I—I do not understand,” he muttered. 
“ You will,” I answered. “ I will be 
my own messenger. At all costs keep the 
peace till you see me again.” 

So, just as the sun was setting, a wiry 
man in a cloak that hid his armour slipt 
out of the postern gate of Breuthe all alone, 
and turned towards Alva’s camp. And 
behind me rose the grey walls of the town 
that had baffled the Spaniard so long, gilt 
and crimsoned by the rays from the west. 

Here and there, breaking the blue mist 
of the horizon, a dull red glare shone out, 
marking the forays of Alva’s men. Some¬ 
where beyond the horizon, beyond the 
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farthest stretch of Alva’s arm, William of 
Orange, William the Taciturn, sat brooding 
over the travailing land. 

So I went forth to sell Breuthe. 


CHAPTER V 

THE LION’S DEN 

" T ITTLE man, little man, halt! ” It 
1 j was a stalwart, swarthy Walloon 
sentry stepped suddenly forward, shouting. 

I judged he meant me by his words, and I 
paused. 

“ I bring an offer to the Duke of Alva,” 

I cried. 

"What? from the vermin-eaters in 
Breuthe ? Nay, then, come on. We have 
wasted long enough over this mouse-hole. 
So you have eaten the last worm, eh, little 
man ? ” 

“ Yes ; we cooked it by the fire in your 
camp,” said I. 

“ Nay, if you come to Alva, speak not of 
firing the camp, or you are like to try a fire’s 
heat yourself.” 

" You liked it not, then ? ” I asked. 

‘ ‘ By Beelzebub l you had best bridle your 
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within, suddenly broken off, and a gruff 
voice speaking quickly and anxiously. 
There followed a moment’s silence ; then a 
sharp command, and the lieutenant came 
quickly to bid me enter. 

Before me sat Ferdinando of Alva, the 
greatest soldier in Europe, who wielded the 
forces of the greatest power in the world, 
the Master of all the Netherlands save 
Breuthe town. And Breuthe town I had 
come to sell. Far away in Delft was 
William of Orange, who had trusted me to 
do him what good I could. Ay, there sat 
Alva, with his long, lean, sallow face frown¬ 
ing at me from two yards’ distance, caressing 
his iron-grey beard with a thin, sinewy hand. 

"Take away his sword,” he said in a 
grating voice. 

I laughed. This was not the way of 
Orange. The huge fat man who sat by him 
stared at me for a minute. 

“ Why, ’tisthe Englishman, Newstead ! ” 
he cried, Alva’s forehead gathered into a 
frown, and the hand that lay on the table 
clenched hard. Then his thi n lips parted, 
and he grinned like a wolf. 
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" Bethink yon ! ” I cried. “ Dead I shall 
do you little good ; alive I can do much." 

All*a waved his hand. 

“A slow fire I ” he repeated. 

and wtop”rSL C1 5; apin ViteUi - bent 

J* v!?, m hls ear - 1 stood there 
waiting-, the lieutenant's claw-hand s till on 

my shoulder. Cordieu t T L 
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“ I—I bring you an offer,” I stammered. 
Vitelli looked with an air of triumph at Alva. 

“ Ha! Breuthe will surrender ? You 
will get no terms from me!” 

“ Breuthe will never surrender ! ” said I. 

The wolf’s look—it was never long absent 
—came back to Alva’s face. 

“ Well, your offer, your offer ? ” said 
Vitelli quickly. 

I will open the gates to a party of your 
men.” 

” Ah ! ” Vitelli said, and he smiled, look¬ 
ing sideways at Alva. 

" You m ay go,” cried Alva to the lieu¬ 
tenant. " Is that aff ? ” he asked sharply, 
turning to me. 

“ The rest comes from you, sir ” I an¬ 
swered coolly. 

With a pardon you win be weU paid,” 
he snarled. 

" I should, of course, request that ” I 
said. 


is 


“ ?? r y° urself and your men,” said ViteUi. 

they are good soldiers,” I answered; 
they would be more use alive.” 

" You want more ? ” Alva asked sharply. 
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glanced covertly at me ; and at last Alva 
began to smile. Then Vitelli lay back in 
his chair and licked his lips. 

“ As you are a heretic, rascal,” he began, 
and coughed a little, " as you are a heretic, 
I suppose you must be paid for aiding us. 
Well, you shall be paid.” He paused, and 
whispered to Vitelli. 

“ A thousrrd crowns now, six thousand 
when you open the gates. Do you accept ? ' ’ 
I bov r ed. 

“ As soon as it is dark to-morrow I will 
open the main gate,” said I. " I would 


urge you send at least five hundred men.” ev 

“ I will send enough,” said Alva, with a 0 f 

short laugh. “ You may go. Vitelli, give en 

him his hire.” 

“ I want a safe-conduct,” I answered. S01 

“ Fool, why should I harm you now ? ” hu 

said Alva, with a sneer. tie 

" For the girl,” said I. ^ 

He scrawled on a parchment and tossed sox 

it across the table to me. Vitelli took me ha 

out and gave me a bag of money. the 

“ Tlier e, my clever fool,” said he, and < 

laughed. 
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“ Gentlemen of the sword, get ready your throu 

purses. Sweet little love-birds we have for me I 

you to-night. Bring up the dark little filly, hand. 

Pedro!” duHy, 

A girl scarce sixteen at most was dragged up as 

forward, and two fellows, each bearing a sadde 

torch, took stand on either side her, so that Ha^ 

the light fell full on her face. It was dully ask ? 

white, like the faces of men who have bled iards 

to death. hate 1 

“ Here, gentlemen, a sweet object for your At 
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Lily of Holland! Worth double to any could 

honest gentleman when he has kissed the now! 
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of her dress at the collar, tore it, held it colour 

open for a moment with a grin at the crowd, fellow 

and then put it back. “ No, gentlemen, I not w 

will not wrong the happy possessor,” he “T< 

cried. And the girl stood like death itself. " H 

What are your bids, gentlemen ? ” comra 

The bidding reached three ducats. "And 

" No more ? Will no cavalier go higher ? Orang 

Nay, then, Julian, she is yours ! ” you ? 

Her owner, a young thin-faced Spaniard, I th 

came up with a smile, and led her away and l i 
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“ Read it, fool! ” I cried. 

“ Oh 1 ... a safe-conduct . . . through 
the lines ... for the girl you choose . . . 
Alva. ... Oh ! well, I suppose you must 
take her. Where’s the money ? ” 

I flung the money hard in his face, and 
dashed my fist after it. 

“ There is your price,” I cried. “ Will 
you jest with the messenger of Alva ? ” 

So Gabrielle de St. Trond and I hurried 
away from the auction of women. Neither 
of us spoke ; she held my hand and almost 
dragged me through the camp with half-mad 
strength. She would scarce pause while I 
parleyed for a moment with two sentries, 
and when at last we had left Alva behind 
us, she turned and looked at that camp with 
wide fearful eyes, and caught her breath and 
laughed a little sobbing laugh, and then the 
wet blue eyes looked up at mine. 

“ I knew you would come ! ” she said. 

“ You knew ? ” I cried. 

” Yes, I knew,” she said again. 

“ Tis my fault you were ever taken,” I 
said slowly. “ I do not hope you can for¬ 
give me. J have done what I could since.” 
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We walked on in the moonlight in silence. 

slowlv "It 1 k° “ 0t t r hank you '" she said 
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up and carried her. 
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“ Let me go, let me go to my father,” she 
said. 

“ Ah, captain, it’s the way of the world,” 
quoth Vermeil, solemnly shaking his head. 

“ ’Tis always another-” 

“ See the lady be taken to the Governor’s 
house,” said I sharply. 

“ Well, and what of Breuthe ? ” asked 
Vermeil, as we moved away. “ He is mov¬ 
ing heaven and earth, and hell too, our good 
Gaspar. How did your errand prosper ? ” 
“ Cordieu ! man, let me sleep ! You shall 
hear in the morning.” 

"As you will,” said Vermeil sulkily. 
“ But I should like to know if you went 
for the girl’s sake or the men’s.” 
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CHAPTER VI 

the BARGAIN of ALVA 
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“ Goii / nor I. So come on, my brave 
traitor! ” 

“ Whither ? ” 

“ To Laurenz de St. Trond, my pedlar ! " 
» Laurenz de St. Trond! ” I repeated. 

" Does he know I-” I began. 

"Ay, he knows,” said Gaspar, with a 
grim chuckle. We went out into the 
street. As we passed the postern I saw it 
was guarded by burghers now. Some of 
my own men lounging in the doorways 
laughed as w r e went by. 

“ Which side are we on, captain ? ” cried 
one as I passed. “ Only tell us, and we 
fight! Only tell us ! ” 

Gaspar chuckled. 

“ We are not all cowards ! ” he grunted 
in my ear. 

But further on Vermeil met us with a 
little troop. 

“ Do you go of your own will, captain ? ” 
he cried. 

“ Yes,” I answered. " Keep the peace ! ” 
Vermeil fell back, frowning, and Gaspar 
chuckled again. 

We taped into the street where the 
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William of Nassau, rnnce of urange, nave 
been false to him in seeking to betray the 
town of Breathe into the hands of the 
enemy. Are you guilty or not guilty ? ” 

Gaspar chuckled. 

“ Not guilty I ” said I. 

St. Trend looked at me keenly, and his 
lips twitched as he bent his brows. He 
was trying to believe the best of me ; and 
—cordieu ! you will agree things looked 
black. But I saved his daughter. 

Gaspar stept forward. 

“ This afternoon he spoke of selling 
Breuthe ; this evening he went into Alva’s 
camp. Gott! do you ask for more ? He 
came back safe! ” 

“ You swear that for the truth ? ” cried 


the burgomaster. 

“ I swear it,” said Gaspar, and sat down. 

“ And how much does that prove ? ” I 
asked. 

“Enough to hang you,” squeaked the 
burgomaster. 

“ It proves little,” said Laurenz de St. 
Trend slowly. “ Why did you go to the 
camp ? ”, 
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“ To save Breuthe ! ” said I. St Tronrf 
froraed and the two others laughed scont- 

Tron™gra^ tim "c°J, iffltin? ': St. 

t \ . Cail n l v daughter! ” 

. f:e - !: -= - arum of 

dross!" a ' t '' riU ' tCT face "' as wl ”'te as her 
Trond'! 11 ” h ° W } ' 0U ^scaped,” said St. 

Star began to speak in a low voice with 
ber eyes on the ground. 

It was at the auction," she said and 

tbc btoodcante up into her face. M,“ e r 

■Newstc-ad was th,-r„ , -'w>ter 

forward. bUt ^° W ' " Caspar, leaning 

"Pjy? me ''' she ans «ted, and we 

couid scarce hear her words: Th 

moment's silence. There was a 

how A HM bU ‘ Why did ,he y le * Mm ? And 

“at Z. ^ J 


She looked at me for a moment, and 


r eyes were wet; I can feel it now. 
len she turned to her father with a silent 
treaty. 

“ Answer,” said St. Trond. 

“ He had a safe-conduct,” she said. 

“ From Alva ? I thought so,” grunted 
ispar. 

“ Tis enough,” cried the burgomaster. 
“ But he came to the camp to save me, 
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sigh, and Gabrielle—well, I did not look at 
Gabnelle. But I glanced from the burgo¬ 
master’s glaring green eyes to the grim 
smile on Caspar’s face and then-and then 
1 laughed aloud. 

" Have you finished, quite finished, mv 

gr 'f Gas ?' lr •’ ” I. His jaw dropt. 

and tne smile faded. 

“ Do not trifle with the court ! ” squeaked 
the . LttJ 5 burgomaster. I looked round 
again bt. Trond and Gabrielle were both 
mtvs.i. *, -a me, and Gabnelle’s eves were 

roiinci and big with eacemess. 

‘‘Oh, the court ? Ay, ay, the court ! ” 

.aid I. \vell, m truth vou have trifled 
long enough.” 

Do you bandy words with ;ne ? ’’ 
squeaKed the burgomaster. 

Na v T S ‘ iu “ strio “s. I am no such 
tool. \ou have heard one half the storv. 

Listen now to the other. I went to Alva • 
ye*, 1 confess it. I offered to open the 

gates to five hundred Spaniards, for seven 

1 tratof “°™ S a ” d a ^ WeU ' am 1 

“ Ach ! what else ? ” grunted Gaspar. 
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“ Seven thousand ? ” quoth the burgo¬ 
master. 

" For the rest of the money, and the 
rest of the story, wait. Now think for a 
little of Breuthe. Ere we came you had 
not food for a week. Is that true ? ” 

"True enough,” said St. Trond. 

" We brought you more food, but we 
brought more men to eat it. Is there food 
for two weeks now ? ” 

“ Teufel ! no. I told you that,” grunted 
Gaspar. 

" Then what hope had you ? Ay, what 
hope have you even now ? ” 

" ‘ He hath girded us with strength 
for the battle. He shall throw down mine 
enemies under me,’ ” said St. Trond slowly. 

" It may be, but how ? ” I asked. 

" What is all this to the purpose ? ” cried 
the burgomaster. 

" Much,” I answered. “ Is not the only 
hope for Breuthe a blow struck at Alva’s 
very heart ? ” 

" Teufel! was yours the way to strike 
it ? ” growled Gaspar. 

“ Mine is the only way,” I said. “ You 
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dare not risk a sortie. You have tried it 
too often. V eil, let Alva make the sortie ; 
let it be he that fails.” 

Ach ! so,” grunted Caspar. 

‘ And now to come back to my story : 
I open tiie gates to Alva on the morrow 
at sunset. They come in, five hundred 

st f’- or What say you, Gaspar, 

will they go out again ? ” 

Caspar sprang to his feet, 

“ Xo •' Ten thousand fiends ! No f ” h- 
shouted. -By the main gate into the 

market-place ? At dusk ? ” 

Av. They bring the money with 
them.” 

. ‘‘ So - Gott! what a plan! Musketeers 
ui the houses all round ! ” 

I paused and curled mv mustachios. 

I he little burgomaster was smiling and 
rubbing his hands. 

T ou mean to admit a force of Spaniards 
and massacre them after bringing them on 
by fair words ? ” asked St. Trend slowly. 

“Call it what you will, it is safety for 
Breuthe.” 

“ I call it murder,” said he. 
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Gaspar shrugged his shoulders. 

" I tell you the town cannot be saved 
else. It will be saved thus. Cordieu / I 
know what war means, and I know Alva. 
I tell you it is the only way! ” I cried. 

" You think—it will drive him back ? ” 
said the burgomaster. 

" He must raise the blockade in any case.” 

St. Trond turned to Gaspar. 

'' Do you approve too ? ” he asked. 

“ Approve ? Goit, yes ! If we only get 
enough to kill.” 

St. Trond shuddered. In despair—I 
think it was despair—he came to the 
burgomaster again. 

“ What say you ? " he asked. 

“ It is the hand of God ! ” said the little 
burgomaster. There was a long silence. 

“ Then I commit it to you, gentlemen,” 
St. Trond said at last. “ On your honour, 
you see no other way ? ” he cried sharply. 

“ None,” said I. 

" None,” grunted Gaspar. 

St. Trond rose and went out. Gabrielle 
followed without a glance for any of us. 
Laurenz de St. Trond was a good man. 
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Ft.jl at s H at is why he was ill fitted m, opc 
with Alva. 1 

When h- was ,£rr, ne t i 1P po. Ie h;;rcw master 

ro.v nd .] -, ; r ; ; 5 p—,7 . 

“ ^•'. I ^ T-.r-.-n, Yr ;: , vl p , r> , 

n:v to -lehrit thw t; *-v 

was Mick. ' 

y <’ ’ t.. VO!!." 

?aid L 

• 1 ur : * ~ “'faniartA, dr ; " 

he cried. 

* mr "j *•'■£■'? sirne rii.ndr. The 
morrow will f»* time < none: " 

Gaspar and I passed car. Lirivrs 
had ddmdhd to twu> are: thn-e^. TH-v 

C> T.‘ n ‘!, hr.: n.. k **. M 

“ Veil, Gr;>rar? " c ; ,- • y | r ..... 

Weil, cartain I r'.av.,-'! .. „ , 

T , * f 1 Uu ^ Vii a coward. 

i asiv your yard- r ; \caaren. t. h[ .u-ht 

jou a knu.\e and—umph ! Would vou 
like some advice ? ” 

“ What is it ? " 

‘‘Look after the rest of year crowns ! ” 

I slept sound. The hazard of the morrow 
did not trouble me. I net er knew a hazard 

so great that it kept me from my sleep; 
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and yet my life has walked over some narrow 
bridges. When I woke in the morning the 
thought that was in my brain was not of 
Alva or Breathe town, but of the deep blue 
eyes that had looked up into mine, and the 
white cheek that had lain on my shoulder 
last night. I say the thought was in my 
brain ; and, cordieu! it seemed loth to go. 
I lay there smiling like a very child ; it was 
a pleasant thought. ’Tis no ill one now. 
Oh, ay, ’twas folly; I give you that. I 
who should have been thinking how to 
account for my friends, the Spaniards, lay 
grinning at the air. Oh, ay, ’twas folly. 

Soon Vermeil came in. 

“So we have not changed sides, cap¬ 
tain ? ” quoth he. 

“ It was not ‘ the only way,’ Vermeil,” 
said I. 

“ Ah ! no,” said Vermeil, seating himself 
coolly. “Where is our pay? " he asked 
with a cunning glance. 

“ How far will seven thousand crowns 
go. Vermeil? ” 

“ A bird in the hand—captain,” said he 
with a sneer. 
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A thousand now ; six thousand before 
they enter. Are you happy now ? ” 

“ Ah ! it is well done, truly/' said Vermeil 
slowly. " You meant to let them in from 
the first, I know, but I should like to know, 

indeed, I should like to know-” 

" Well, out with it, man ! ” 

V hether you made the rest of your 
plan before you got hold of the girl—or— 
after ? " 

_ ^ laughed > it is well enough to be cun- 
ning: sometimes it leads men astray. 

“ Oh, you are very clever, Vermeil. Do 
you remember I said to you: ‘ There 
will be more risk in my meeting Alva before 

all is done ’ ? Do you know what I meant, 
now ? ” 

He stared at me. 

" Yes, I know,” he muttered. ” 'Twill 
go hard with any of us who fall into Alva’s 
hands after this! ” 

Tut, tut! We all have brains. Ver¬ 
meil,” quoth I. 

“Wm brains get us out of Alva’s 
hands ? ” 

The brains of some of us ! ” I answered. 
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Just then Gaspar entered. 

“ So we’re all of one mind now, Gaspar,” 
said I, seeing he glanced at Vermeil. 

“ One mind ? One side ! ” grunted Gas¬ 
par. “ And that is the safe one,” he mut¬ 
tered in my ear. 

“ We had best set to work soon.” 

“Ay, after breakfast,” quoth Gaspar. 
“ Captain, do you know what day it is ? 
Saint Bartholomew! ” He chuckled grimly. 

Saint Bartholomew! A year ago the 
she-wolf of the Medici and the Guises had 
butchered Coligny in the Paris streets. 
Who gained by it ? Not Charles of Valois, 
King of France. I can remember, when 
Anjou was bidding for the throne of the 
Netherlands, in the parleys that we held 
then, St. Aldegonde asked what sureties 
he would give for the reformed faith. 

“ The word of a Valois ! ” quoth he. St. 
Aldegonde shrugged his shoulders. 

" Is not my word enough ? ” cried Anjou. 

" No > y°ur highness; by St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, no I ” said I. 

Ay, but for Bartholomew Day Anjou 
might have held the Netherlands for his 


i 
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house. Charles himself might have been 
Emperor* The men who gained by it 

were Alva and Philip of Spain. Out of 
the twenty-five thousand Huguenots who 
fell on one day in France, how many would 
have refused to come to the help of William 
of Orange ? How soon would Alva have 
taken Mons but for the Bartholomew ? 
Kay, the man who gained was Alva. And 
now a year had gone by, and St. Bartholo- 
mew had come again, and another party 
of another faith were coming into another 
town; Alva had had a year of triumph, 
and the grass-grown streets of Harlem 
bore witness how thorough it had been. 
Now the fate of Holland was swinging 
m the scale against Alva’s power. Was 
it chance that the day was the day of 
Saint Bartholomew ? 


CHAPTER VII 

“ MAN AGAINST TIME ” 

W E were busy in the market-place, 
toiling under a burning sun and 
a hot, parching wind, and the little burgo¬ 
master was the busiest of us all. He was 
squeaking in every corner. Gaspar, his 
arms and chest bare, stood vomiting German 
oaths, and giving a push here, and a pull 
there, and a cuff now and again. Our 
men worked well; there was talk of money 
now, and if a free-lance will work ever, 
’tis for the hope of a hard fight with gold 
at the end. The burghers were nothing 
behind them; there was no hissing me 
now, only stem labour, with the first 
smiles there had been in Breuthe for many 
a day. 

“So far well,” I said at last. It was 
drawing towards afternoon. “ Give them 
a meal, and let them rest.” 


“MAN AGAINST TIME " n 
The burgomaster came bustling up and 

took me by the doublet. P ' 

he D<W ' Slr ' m the matter of money, ” 

head° h ‘‘F I + ? USed and ^ fee- 
ead For the money, I must give mv 

men twenty crowns apiece. You see_^ 

Just then I saw Gabrielle hurrying- alomr 

through the market-place, 

tny hot and made a step forwST sZ 

seemed not to see me. 

" Yon'^ ? .1, S ^ UCa ^ edtile hurgomaster. 

* uttfe “• 1 

^.°he a h^r:. to aU the money -" 

GabneUe heard, and I saw her wince 
away. I muttered an oath. S 

I saMAa^fy 6 y ° U ® Ve hUndred crowns ” 

We Ire IL < ?° 8™^ y° a money. 

We are fighting for our wives and our 

children, our freedom and our faith ” He 

spoke quietly and quickly. ‘Tfid n* 

come to ask you for it . Ve are a sTu 
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town, and we are not rich now ; but, 
sir, you have come to our aid in our 
utmost need, and all we can give you is 
yours. That is all.” He turned and left 
me. 

" Curse the money ! ” I muttered under 
my breath, as I walked slowly away. 
“ Curse the money ! ” Why had Alva's 
money come between me and the girl, 
■when I might have had money in Breuthe 
for the asking ? Who would care to have 
a girl think his first thoughts were always 
for money, like any peddling knave from 
London ? Gaspar bade me look after my 
crowns; well, the crowns were mine. 
Cordieu / I did not want them for myself, 
and I could not help it if the girl were a 
fool. It made no difference to me what 
the girl thought. What was the girl to 
me? Cordieu! 'twas not wrong to spoil 
Alva l And I resolved to take the other 
six thousand crowns. For I had thought 
of letting them go. 

The shadows lengthened and the sun 
went down in the west, and within the town 
we made ready to play for our last stake. 
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Sce 1 ”^/^ 6 ° n t0 the maTket ~ 

led immi 6Ver ? Street ’ ever y Iane that 
led from it was barricaded, and the barri- 

my eS mmketI thebUr§heTS ' Iatheho ^ 
my musketeers were posted, about half 

he force m all. Under the walls on either 

waited e tf‘h tW ° >ittIe Pkked companies 
watted, to charge when all the Spaniards 

““ «*• ^ain, P BeS 

ho^ to iT«S° nS ^^ 

, iu oe overturned m the gatewav 

when t he ^ lvere ^ ^ 

not be opened again. Vermeil led me 

SucT ae n tr Nikolas 

*,! the other. It was a dangerous 
tnrt’ f ° r + from the harricade behind them 
for the^h! W ° m t0 « ather s P«d 

without risf ' y °“ Can “ f ™ battIes 

ne£ ^ d " k ' 

*„• + , ere t be moon rises, and a 
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“ The money! the money! ” I whispered 
in Spanish. 

“ No play, no pay! Let us in first.” 

I opened the wicket, and half a dozen 
men rushed in pell-mell. 

“ And now the gate, senor,” said their 
leader. I turned the great key and pulled 
it out again. The gate swung open, and 
the Spaniards rushed in. 

“ There are your wages ! ” cried the a 
leader, and he thrust the bag into my 
hand; and, as I turned, another stabbed 
at me. I sprang aside, but the dagger 
was through my arm. Swords were out : 
all round me; I broke through to my 
home, and dashed away into the darkness 
to Zouch. And the Spaniards poured into 
a silent town, shouting now as they came. \ 
" Wounded, captain ? ” asked Zouch in \ 
a whisper. 

" Ay, but I have the gate-key still. | 
And six thousand crowns,” said I. ‘ 1 

Zouch chuckled. 1 

“ Charge now ? ” he muttered. jj* 

" Nay, wait,” I said, as I twisted a hand¬ 
kerchief round my arm and peered into the 
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darkness to count the numbers that came 
The}' grew thinner at last. 

' E ”° u S h now," muttered Zouch. I 
nodded to the drummer at my elbow. The 
spoke loudly, aud Zoich dashed at 
the gate. \ etmed should have charged at 
the same mstant, but nothing came from 
the other side, and Zouch was left alone. 
Loriteu sound again! sound again!” 

thaiTbefore^t f G dmm Spoke ’ Iouder 
but the T' n ° W Yermen char Sed ; 

but the Spaniards were ready to meet 
bn*, and each charge singly was feSfe 
The mmutes went by, and our chance was 
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lock, and the Spaniards were caught at 
last. In the darkness those who had come 
first knew not what was passing, and Zouch 
and I, with a few men, broke back to our 
barricade under the wall, and clambered 
over. 

“ This is all of them,” said Zouch. 
" Scarce any outside.” 

" Ay, enough too,” I answered. Alva 
had said he would send enough: there 
were some seven hundred within the market¬ 
place. The moon rose clear and bright. 

Was it a butchery ? Had you seen those 
Spaniards fight, you had scarce called it 
that. Time and again they surged up to 
the main barricade, and more than once 
they all but mounted it. But the burghers 
fought well; each race was at its best; 
charge after charge came thundering up 
to that barricade, and charge after charge 
was broken and driven back by those g rim , 
stubborn Dutchmen. And the Spaniards’ 
headlong courage drove thorn on yet again, 
white the musketry tore through their 
close-packed ranks, and Gaspar, on the 
main barricade with the burgomaster, leant 


that charge dropt back too. 

The charges grew feebler and dower, and 
few men now there were to make them. 
Man against time! The victory was not 
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to be with man. The charges had ceased ; 
there was little movement in the market¬ 
place save the writhings of those who were 
not yet dead. The musketry died slowly 
away, and Zouch and I came over the 
barricade on to the bloody stones. There 
in middle of the market-place I paused 
and looked round over the dying and the 
dead. Seven hundred good, of the very 
flower of Alva’s army, lay there crushed at 
my feet. 0 Vitelli, Chiapin Vitelli, who 
was the fool? 

Gaspar came down to meet me. His 
arms were dyed red, and there were smears 
and splashes of blood across his face and 
his beard. 

“ So much for Breuthe’s guests,” he cried. 
" Ach! captain, ’twas a good fight. Would 
that Alva had seen it! ” 

“ There’s aparty at the postern, captain I ” 
cried a man at my elbow. 

“ So! Let us give them a message for 
Ferdinand© Alvarez! ” He hurried through 
the streets, mounted the wall by the postern, 
and there, looking down at the Spaniards 
who waited for their comrades— 
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“ Xo es nada,” he shouted, “ no es nada.” 
’Tvvas a catchword of Alva’s he used in all 
disasters: "It is nothing, it is nothing.” 

And while Gaspar stood shouting and 
shaking his bloody pike at the Spaniards, 
who fell hurriedly back, away in the market¬ 
place by the barricade they had kept right 
bravely, the burghers of Breuthe were sing¬ 
ing a psalm— 

” I will give thanks unto Thee, 0 Lord, 
vrith my whole heart.” I heard the first 
words echoing over the town. 

“ That will tell Alva who won, Gaspar,” 
said I. “ Come down, come down.” 

“Ach! captain, captain, that was a 
fight worth fighting,” he said as he turned 
“ I never saw men fight better.” 

“ Than which ? ” 

" Than either ! Gott ! never will I laugh 
at burghers again. I wish our own were as 
stout.” 

“ Ay; what in hell’s name ailed Ver¬ 
meil ? ’ I asked sharply. Gaspar shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" The fool near ruined us all! ” I said. 

“ Is he safe ? ” 
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“ He is no fool, alive or dead,” quoth 
Gaspar. 

The burghers were still singing, and the 
words rose with an exultant shout— 

. . The heathen are sunk down in the 
pit that they made: in the same net 
which they hid privily is their foot- taken.” 

The psalm ended, and the burghers 
drifted back to their homes for the sleep 
and the rest they had earned. 

Need we post guards, sir ? ” asked the 
little burgomaster wearily. 

“A few at the gates were safer,” I 
answered. "But I think the work is 
done.” 

“ God has been very gracious,” said the 
burgomaster sleepily, looking round the 
dead. " Indeed, sir, the work is done.” 

As he spoke the market-place clock began 
to strike. One, two, three, the deep chimes 
rang out as we stood there silent, looking 
at our work; the chimes died echoing 
away at last, and Gaspar’s eyes met mine. 

'* Midnight! ” grunted Gaspar. 

" Tk e end of St. Bartholomew! ” I said. 
Was it chance ? Was it chance, senors ? 
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“ Gott / captain, work like that makes a 
man sleep well.” 

St, Trend shuddered. 

“Have you seen the market-place this 
morning ? ” he asked of Gaspar. 

“ Ay, a grand sight! There they lie, 
higgledy-piggledy, our good Spaniards. 
Ach ! 'twas a good fight! And so Ferdin- 
ando has not gone yet ? ” 

St. Trond hurried away. Ay, he was a 
good man and a brave, but fighting was 
not his work. 

“ The. stubborn Ferdinando ! ” quoth 
Gaspar. “ I wonder if you have been too 
clever, captain ? ” 

I did not answer. I did not believe I 
was wrong, but if, after all, it had been in 
vain, if Alva could still ding to the town, 
there was no hope for Breuthe, or for any 
rndde its walls. Alva would scarce be 
turned to mercy by last night’s work. The 
thought was not comforting. 

“ He must go ! ” I said sharply at last. 

Gaspar did not hear: he was looking 
with a sneering smile at another figure 
which drew near. 
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The burgomaster was clearing away the 
barricades, and to him we came. 

“ Cordieu! sir, do you allow this ? ” I 
cried. “ There will be murder ere long ; a 
dagger in the breast will end this charity.” 

“ Ay, a Spaniard is harmless when he is 
dead,” grunted Gaspar. 

" It is but Christian duty, sir,” quoth the 
burgomaster. 

“ Christian duty! Christian donkeys ! ” 
burst out Gaspar. “ Did you start it ? ” 

“ Well, indeed, gentlemen, I, too, thought 
it was dangerous, but—but—the daughter 
of the Governor—she said—she asked—she 
said—was I a murderer as well ? And I did 
not know what to say.” 

“ As well, eh ? Grateful girl, captain ! ” 

" She is there! ” I cried. 

Yes, sir. If you, too, wish it stopped 
and think it dangerous, I will do what I 
can,” squeaked the little burgomaster, trot¬ 
ting along at our heels as Gaspar and I 
hurried across the dead. 

She was bending over a young stalwart 
Spaniard with a wet, ragged, gaping wound 
m Ins chest. As I saw his face I started; 
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" And yet you—it was you made it thus/’ 
she said, turning on me. 

"It was I,” I answered. “Will you 
g° ? ” 

" I will not! Oh, have you no heart at 
all ? Can you see them lying here in the 
heat ? I will not go ! ” 

"I say you must/’ said I. 

"I will not! ” 

" The work was given me to do by your 
father, and I will do it to the end. I will 
not throw good lives after bad. Will you 
make me call a guard to clear the market¬ 
place ? ” 

“ You—you will force me ? ” 

“ If you ask for force.” 

" Ah! ” She drew in her breath with a 
sob. Then she called the other women 
round her and hurried away. “ I did not 
think there was anything so cruel as you 

in the world,” she said, looking back. 

And yet she has been in Alva’s camp,” 
granted Gaspar. 

I stood there looking after her, with 
many thoughts in my head. Two months 
®gn I should have cared little for anyone 
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but the burghers, who had more to lose 
and less reason far to believe my way the 
best, now looked askance at me again 
And as Gaspar and I walked back to our 
quarters for a scanty meal, the little 
throngs at street comers hissed and jeered. 

Darkness came over Breuthe, and the 
watchers went back to their homes to pray. 
The wind had gone round to the west, and 
cxouds were scurrying over the dark sky. 
Caspar and I stood by a tower on the 
ramparts alone. There were lights and 
fires in the camp below us. 

“ f good nightforflitting,” quoth Gaspar. 

....Ay,... I said shortly. 

For hours we stood there silent, the only 
noise near us a sentry’s footsteps or the 
grating of the stone as we shifted our feet. 
But from the camp came a steady hum, 
always; a Spanish camp does not sleep 

The night grew blacker yet, and the stars 
went out slowly. There came a spot or 
of ram, and Gaspar pulled his cloak 

J??* °“ e by one the fires in the 
died out into the blue darkness, and 
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the arm, the cloak, and the children danced 
in front of us, and the women pressed their 
lips to our hands. Hardly could we struggle 
on through the gathering crowds, and the 
cheering grew and grew to a loud, deafening 
roar. 

“ Ay, they cheer now,” grunted Gaspar. 

And then the rain stopped, and the sun 
broke through the clouds, and there far 
over the bare plain a man on the wall saw 
Alva’s army moving slowly away, and 
broke into a psalm as he saw it. 

0 Chiapin Vitelli, was I the fool ? 
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“ Yes, we shall not have to eat them < 
now,” said I. “I will provide a messenger; 
and for the present—pardon me, but we 
were on the walls all night.” 

“You shall not have cause to call us 
ungrateful, sir,” he said. “ I bid you fare¬ 
well.” 

Caspar had said nothing since we entered 
the house, and he listened to the little ! 
burgomaster without a smile. Even after 
the burgomaster had gone he sat staring at | 
the table. At last he sprang up. 

“The little man is right, captain,” he i 
cried. " I was wrong again. I ask your 
pardon. I doubted you yesterday, too. 

We have fought together near ten years. , 
I had less excuse. Captain, after this I 
would follow you to hell.” 

I put my hand in his. Better soldier or 
truer friend than Gaspar never walked this 
earth. How much of the credit for saving : 
Breuthe belongs to him you know who 
have read this tale. How much he has 
done for me I think no one can ever know. j 

There in that little room I took up a pen: 

“ What shall I say, Gaspar ? ” 1 
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that the force before Breathe would now 
be added to the others marching on Alkmaar 
under Don Frederico, Alva’s son—only 
these few looked grave. 

" Ach ! why could they not wait for the 
winter ! ” granted Caspar. “ Then would 
be the time to take sides, when troops 
cannot move! ” 

So he said, and so I thought too, while 
the people of Breuthe sung psalms of 
thanksgiving. You shall see which of us 
were right. 

Vermeil came back with answers from 
Orange loud in praise of us all, which bade 
us send an escort to Delft that he might 
come to thank us himself. But the next 
day came some one with tidings of greater 
moment, a German deserter from Alva’s 
force. The burgomaster came bustling 
round to tell us and bid us to a council at 
his house. Gaspax was just about to start 
with the escort for Orange as he came, and 
so I went alone. 

Laurenz de St. Trond was there. I had 
uot spoken to him since the morning after 
the fight in the market-place. 
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“ And so, sir, good has come of the crime, 
after all ? ” said I as I entered. He looked 
at me gravely. 

“ A crime is not less a crime because it 
is successful—or profitable," he said slowly. 
The burgomaster had gone to bid his 
servants bring vine, and we were alone. 

" And yet I was right,” I answered ; " it 
was the only way.” 

l!ou have raised the siege of Breuthe. 
Yes. You are a better soldier, sir, than I. 
Perhaps it is not for me to judge you, but 
I would rather have been one of those 
men you betrayed to their death than 
you ! ” 

I stared at him : this was another tale 
from the burgomaster’s! My plan had 
succeeded, and the burgomaster had talked 
of the grace of God, but St. Trond liked it 
none the better for that. Well, I am no 
saint—you have found that out by now— 
but I did not feel inclined to boast to St. 
Trond any more. 

The burgomaster came back with his 
wine. 

"Gentlemen, the information is this," 
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he began solemnly. “Alva is marching 
with all his force on Alkmaar! ” 

“ I could have told that/’ said I, sipping 
the wme 

“ He is marching by Herpt and Haring.” 

I put the wine down. 

“ A h! this is the deserter’s tale,” said I. 

“ The question to decide is what action 
we are to take,” quoth St. Trond. I stared 
at him. 

“ What action ? Why, none,” I cried. 

“ Men from all quarters are gathering to 
Alkmaar, said he. “ It is said there will 
soon be fourteen thousand men in the lines.” 

“ Probably more,” said I. 

" Still you advise us to do nothing ? ” 
said St. Trond quickly. 

Cordieu! yes; because we can do 
nothing. Alva has three thousand still. 
We cannot make a thousand to march. 
The risk is too great. And what should 
we gain if we won ? If we lost we bring 
him back here.” 

“ how will Alkmaar fare ? ” cried 
the burgomaster. 

"Charity begins at home,”I said dryly. 
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St. Trend’s eyes flashed. 

• " Y ° U Tf e ready enou § h to fight men 
m a trap, he answered scornfully. 

“Iam ready enough to fight when aught 
can be gained,” said I. 

“I wonder if you ever fought without 
thinking of yourself,” St. Trend said. 

I fight for the man who pa vs me'” 
quoth I. 

, St „ T ™ nd looked at me sadly, and so 
fixedly that my eyes fell, and then he began 
to ppeak softly, as if we were alone. 

There was a man went into Alva’s 
camp, and one thing that made him go 
was the wish to save a girl of whom he 
knew little, because he fancied he had failed 
m his duty to her before ; and there was a 
man took money from those he led to their 
death; will you tell me which man is 
giving counsel now ? ” 

“Cordieu! both,” I cried. “ I had to 

pay my men—let that pass. What is it 
that you would do ? ” 

“ I would attack Alva ! ” said he. 

wrl HeaVen above us! Where? How? 

With what force ? *' 
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"Between Herpt and Haring. With 
those who will follow me.” 

“I should guess they will be few. So 
you take Alva’s route on the word of a 
deserter ? ” 

“ Is he the only deserter we have trusted 
in Breuthe ? ” he asked. Ay, it was a fair 
thrust, and I did not gainsay him. 

“ Then you will go, in spite of all ? ” I 
cried. 

" If the men of Breuthe will follow me.” 

He rose and went out and left the burgo¬ 
master and me looking at each other. 

" Indeed, sir, I think the Seigneur de St. I: 

Trond spoke harshly more than once-” 

began the burgomaster. ! 

“He is going to destruction,” I said ;! 
sharply. " Will he get men to follow him 7 " 

‘There are men in Breuthe—many a 
one—would follow anywhere he led,” said ! 
the burgomaster. “Do you think, sir, 
there is no chance of success ? ” ! 

Chance ? There may be a chance. 

But the risk, man, the risk ! ” said I. 1 
, ^bat in the devil’s name made Alkmaar 
nse when Alva’s forces lay all around it ? ” 
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‘ Sir, it is better to die for a faith and 
die free than live under Alva and the 
Inquisition, said the burgomaster quietly. 

I sat silent, playing with the wine-glass. 
A man does not like to find others braver 
than himself. Yet why risk so much for a 
town that chose to rise at an ill moment ? 
The cause of Alkmaar was the cause of 
Orange, and I was a soldier of Orange. 
Ay, a soldier, and it was not war to risk 
my men on a bare chance. But St. Trond 
seemed still there with his steady eyes, 
and there was something grand about the 
man ready to throw his life away for the 
sake of those fools in Alkmaar. Fools ? 
Were they fools? I had done what no 
man in Breuthe could do—tom the town 
out of Alva’s grasp; and yet more than 
once before St. Trond, ay, even before the 
burgomaster, I had felt myself ashamed 
because my thoughts were not like theirs. 
Is a man a fool because he does not always 
follow his brain ? Such were the thoughts, 
that ran in my head as I sat in that wain- 
iscoted room, with the empty wine-glass in; 
my fingers, and I sat there long while the 
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little burgomaster watched me in silence. 
At last he left me, and I still sat thinking. 

Suddenly the door opened and Gabrielle 
de St. Trond came in. I turned, and she 
drew back. 

“ I thought—I thought the burgomaster 
was here,” she said. 

“ Your father and he have both been 
here, and gone.” 

She took a step forward. 

“You—do not know where my father 
has gone ? I saw him march out of the 
gate. Where is he going ? ” 

“ He is going to attack Alva ! ” 

“ To attack Alva ? With so few men ? ” 
“ With all the men who would follow 
him,” said I. 

“ You—you would not ? ” 

“ I would not.” 

“I might have known. I might have 
known,” she cried. “ You, oh you can be 
cruel to the helpless ! You can even fight, 
if your pay is large enough ! But to fight 
fairly, only for the cause—no, you will not 
risk that 1 You would rather see others go 
to their death.” 
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" It was not with my good-will he went," 
said I. 

“ You thought it too dangerous ? " J 
bowed. She laughed shortly. 

" If you take me for a coward, remember 
I went into Alva s camp," I cried in anger. 

“ I wish I could forget,” she said softly, 
and I saw the blue of her eyes grow darker 
behind the tears. 

Yes, I had been thinking hours; and the 
end of my thoughts had come. I looked 
at the drooping head; and I rose and 
went out silently. 

I hurried through the streets and found 
a trumpeter. 

“ Sound boot and saddle 1 ” I cried. 

The men came grumbling into the market¬ 
place, but ready enough to fight: a little 
success goes far. 

“Where’s Vermeil?” I asked Zouch 
when we were mustered. 

“ Went with the burghers, captain ! ” 
said he. 

“ With the burghers ? Vermeil with the 
burghers?" 

” Ay; oil and vinegar, eh, captain ? " 


CHAPTER IX 

HIRELINGS’ BATTLES 


T HE day was far gone when we set 
out, and we trotted quickly along 
the level road, through the cool fragrant 
air, with the shadows lengthening beside 
us. A little on the flank I rode alone, 
for indeed I had much in my mind. Where 
we should find St. Trond, where we should 
find Alva, what we should do when we 
found either—none of these things I knew. 
Surely never did soldiers march on an errand 
as unknown as this! Why had I come ? 
I knew, though I would scarce confess it, 
even to myself; it was because Laurenz 
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had come to Alva’s camp. She did not 
forget, then ? Nay, I could not forget' it 
either* But she, who thought me a mur~ 
derer, half a traitor, money-seeking, cruel 
yet remembered that I had saved her “f 
thought of how she had looked at me, how 
her head had nestled on my shoulder ere 
she knew all that I had gone to do and 
all that I had done in that camp. Oh 
kugh if you will; I did not repent I 
do not repent now, of the way I saved 
Breuthe. Judge the deed altogether, think 
of the end as well as the means, and say 

f 5 s f 7 *°^ ? But was sIle wrong either ? 

I had fought for Alva more years than one ; 
is it likely that I was a better man than 
she fancied ? 


It grew dark, and still we pushed on. 
bt. f rond s men must have marched well 
for though they had many hours’ start of 
us we were mounted and they were on 
foot, and yet we had to halt, and water 
and rest our horses without finding them. 
I would have marched again almost at 

° n « e r j , ^° uch Came grumbling up; 

I don’t know what you want, captain : 
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but ’tis little use catching Alva if we 
founder the horses to do it.” 

So we halted for two hours, and I lay 
wrapt in my cloak, sleepless, watching the 
stars. 

Morning dawned over the plain red and 
clear, and at last, away to our right, we saw 
a cloud of dust moving quickly. The sun 
rose higher in the sky, and now there was 
another and a bigger cloud farther off than 
the first. We began to trot faster. 

'‘ Curse it, there’s no cover,” I muttered. 

“ What’s he trying for ? ” Zouch asked. 

"Who, St. Trond? How should I 
know ? ” I said angrily. 

Ought to have some one with him to 
tell him what to do, I reckon,” Zouch 
growled. 

" Are we not with him ? ” said I shaiply. 

“ Umph ! he’s there; we’re here.” 

Alva s line went straggling thin and long, 
and St. Trond still marched on its flank. 

Cor&tm 1 I think they are both fools 
together,” I cried. “ Why not—ah ! ” 

Oh ! it was the chance—the chance of a 
nctime. Had I but been with St. Trond! 
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Had I but been a mile nearer f Two 
waggons broke down across the road and 
the rear-guard halted perforce; but the 
van knew nothing of it and kept on the 
march, and for a moment right in the 
middle of Alva’s force there gaped a hole 
Had I but gone with St. Trond at first! 

^ Trend hesitated ; he was not a soldier 
by trade, and to plunge into the middle 
of Alva’s men was a thing he would not 
do without thought. He hesitated, and 
the chance was gone; the van turned 
and closed again, and then—then, when 
they were all ready for him, St. Trond 
flung his men at the Spaniards. 

I can guess how Alva looked; I can 
see the cold, sneering smile come over his 
hps; I can hear the harsh orders. It 
was a task after Alva's own heart to crush 
six hundred men with three thousand. 

St Irond'spikemen charged-they charged 
well, I will not gainsay that—and Alva 
gave back a little before the charge. Little 
by little his centre fell back, and little 
by little the wings advanced; slowly the 
circle closed round St. Trond. Alva was 





“ Break out, break out on your right 
flank! ’ I shouted to St. Trond, as we 
turned our horses and rode back again, 
cuttme down the broken ranks as we 
passed. The pikemen fought their way 
through,^ unbroken yet ; the jaws of Alva’s 
trap had closed in vain. 

Fall bacK, back to the higher ground," 
grunted Zuuch. The fight was not over yet. 
Ah a would not give up his prey without a 
struggle, and his horsemen were waiting 
for a chance to charge. They never found 
it. While they changed ground to try’ 
and draw us away, we galloped down 
towards Alva again, and, thinking their 
time was come, they started towards our 
pikemen. Suddenly, in the midst of our 
charge, I swung the men round to the left, 
and we took those hapless Spanish troopers 
in flank, and cut through them as a tight 
string cuts through cheese. So we came 
round to St. Trond, and the Spaniards fell 
back and formed again behind their foot. 

"You wffl fafl back on the town?" 
asked St. Trond as I came up. " We have 
lost very many.” 
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“ Ay, but not too fast/’ said I. Though, 
indeed, the Spaniard did not threaten 
more. 

“ We came out six hundred strong, and 
we are little more than four now,” quoth 
St. Trond. “ And you ? ” 

“ Oh, we have lost some,” said I. 

Just then Vermeil came up. 

“ You did not grudge me to the burghers, 
captain ? ” quoth he. 

' Cordieu! no; but you mig ht have 
kept them out of this mess.” 

“ I was not in command,” said Vermeil; 
“ I was not in command.” 

Slowly we fell back on Breuthe, smaller, 
gloomier companies than had gone out 
the day before. I rode alone still. I 
could not be with St. Trond, for I knew now 
that if I had listened to him we might 
have broken all Alva’s force. If we had 
only been together when the chance came! 
Had I thought less of the risk, and more 
of the cause to which I owed service, we 
might have struck a great blow that day. 
So St. Trond had been right to sneer, after 
all, since I could not fight without thinkin g 
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of myself. You may guess how proud I 
felt as we rode along the sandy paths. 
What was that question I asked myself 
- csterday: *' Is a man a fool because he 
does not always follow his brain ? ” Well, 
I knew now that a man was a fool if he 
followed nothing else. There are not many 
times in my life when I have felt worthless 

and mean ; but here was one, at least_ 

cordku ! here was one. 

St. Trond, too, rode silent and apart, 
and when I looked covertly at him once 
or twice I saw his face was very grave 
and sad. At last he spurred his horse 
over to me : 

I was wrong, sir, and you were right. 
Will you let me take my words back ? I 
have thrown away two hundred lives that 
I might have saved if I had believed vou. 
But for your skill and courage I should 
have lost all. I cannot forget what I said 
to_you; may I hope that you can forgive 

" In name, say no more 1 ” I 

cried. Why talk of forgiveness from 
me to you ? ” 
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“ I admit, sir, I was in the wrong. I 
cannot do more.” 

You were in the right,” I said sharply. 
" I ought to have come with you. What is 
the use of words now ? ” 

“It was, indeed, a task too great for 
me,” he answered sadly and moved away. 
You may guess that that was not what I 
meant my words to say. There is nothing 
stirs me more than praise when my deserts 
are blame. 

At last, when it was growing dark, we 
came to Breuthe, and there gathered round 
us a pale, weeping, trembling crowd to learn 
that two hundred men—their husbands, 
their brothers, their sons—who marched out 
yesterday lay stiff and cold on the plaip 
now. St. Trond rode slowly through the 
throng, with his hat pulled down over his 
brows, and they fell back in silence, with 
angry looks, to let him pass. Then when I 
came a little after they called down bless¬ 
ings on my head. Such was the justice of 
Breuthe. 

" Has the Prince come ? ” I asked the 
burgomaster. 
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" No, sir, not yet.” 

" Strange, cordieu I strange, Vermeil, is 
it not ? ” ' 

" He may not ride quickly, captain.” 

“ He has had a full day,” I answered. 

“ We broke the bridge at Veermut.” 

But the hours went by, and still the 
Prince and Gaspar came not, and the 
moon was out ere there came a thunder 
at the main gate and a cry'. 

“ Tatfrt! Are you all asleep ? ” 

^ ^ho are you ? ” cried the guard. 

“Ach! I am the body-guard of the 
Prince of Orange ! ” 

The gate was flung open, and there came 
in William of Orange, riding a jaded horse ; 
,and walking at his side, holding by the 
stirrup-leather, Gaspar Wiederman, covered 
with dust and splashed with blood. 

The guard ran forward, crying anxiously : 

“ Your Highness is safe ? " 

Thanks to this gentleman, I am safe 
and alive in Breuthe,” quoth the Prince 
with a smile. 

I came running up bare-headed, roused 
by the noise. 



"And it is you, sir, I have to thank 
for saving the town,” he said, holding out 
his hand to me. “I little thought I had 
made so good a bargain when you came to 
Delft. Your dispatch was something of 
the shortest, but the news needed no 
phrases to set it off. I fear I have left your 
escort behind me. They fought bravely, 
sir, and few of those that beset us live to 
tell the tale-” 

" Ach! none by now,” grunted Gaspar. 

" Where were you attacked, your High¬ 
ness ? ” I cried. 

“They—Alva—had laid an ambush by 
the river at Veermut to attack us as we 
crossed. Your men held them in play 
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while my horse swam the stream. Even 
then but for your lieutenant I should have 
been in ill straits. Your men were out¬ 
numbered, and four Spaniards crossed the 
river after ire. My friend here had lost 
his horse, but he swam across alore. My 
pistols served for two, his sword for the 
others. I know not how many that sword 
had dain lefen .” 

“ Four, I think—or live,” said Gaspar 
sok irmly. “ It was twenty to fifty, cap¬ 
tain. A cot,hi fight ! ” 

“ H ah your men fight as well,” said 
the Prince, "it is not a regiment you 
brought me at Delft, but an army. Even 
Comput will believe you are worthy now.” 

“ Oh, we fight, some of us,” grunted 
Gaspar. 

St. Trend came hurrying up. 

" Your Highness,” he broke out, “ I 
come-” 

" Ah, Laurenz, my friend,” said the 
Prince gaily ; “ and so you give me a virgin 
city back 1” 

“ If the town is safe, it was not I who 
saved it,” answered St. Trond slowly. 





“ Indeed, gentlemen, it seems to me you 
have done very well. Once I had all but 
given up hope for the town itself. For the 
two hundred lost I am sorry—I am sorry,” 
he repeated slowly, " but you will not make 
me believe it was the fault of either of 
you.” 

But I knew—by Heaven I knew! 


1 








CHAPTER X 


IN THE GARDEN 

T WO days afterwards, or more it may 
be, I was in the burgomaster’s 
garden. The name was a mockery. While 
the siege still lasted anything that men 
could bring themselves to eat was too 
precious to be left, and so all over the 
trim square beds the brown earth lay bare 
alike of flowers or leaves. There was food 
in the city now ; grain that Alva could 
not wring from the peasantry poured in 
freely for us, and the burghers knew what 
a meal meant again. But, away across 
the plain, Alkmaar was passing into the 
trouble Breuthe had lately known. There 
were sixteen thousand men before it now, 
and there might have been three thousand 
less. With that thought in my head, I 
was pacing up and down the garden.- 
Gabrielle came out of the house : she put 
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her hand up to her eyes to look through 
the sunlight, standing there by the door, a 
slim figure clad all in white. I watched 
her—I could not help watching her—but 
when she came towards me I turned away. 
But her steps made straight for me, and 
I turned again to meet her. 

“ I—I have not seen you since,” she 
said, not looking at my face. “ I have come 
to ask you—to tell you how sorry I am.” 

“ For what ? ” said I—though, indeed, 
I knew. 

" For—for what I said. Oh, how it must 
have hurt you ! ” 

“ I deserved it.” 

" No, no; I thought you meant to let 
my father go alone, and-” 

“And I did.” 

“ But you went! ” she cried. 

“Do you know that if I had gone at 
first, if I had not thought of my own safety, 
we could have crushed Alva ? If we had 
struck together there was one moment 
when his fate lay in our hands. If your 
blame stung then, how much do you think 
your praise stings now ? ” 
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" But you saved my father-” she 

said quickly. 

“ It was my fault he was in danger.” 

“ He said—you were right—you were 

wiser—if he had listened-” the words 

did not come easily. 

“ Wiser! ” said I, with a bitter laugh. 

“ If he had listened to j*ou»” she per¬ 
sisted, " he would not have lost the 
men.” 

I was wrong ; your father was right. 
I say it. Is not that the last word ? ” 

She looked up then straight into my 
eyes, and I saw that her face was flushed a 
little and her eyes bright. 

" No,” she answered.; “ I was wrong, 
too.” 

“ Oh, will you not let it end here ? ” I 
cried. 

“ I called you—cowardly. At least that 
was wrong ? ” she said plaintively. 

" You had good excuse,” I answered. 

“ But if—if you are a coward, and if it 
was wise to go and you are not wise, why 
did you go after all ? ” she asked, with a 
little smile. I did not answer for a little. 
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and her eyes grew brighter while I stood 
silent, till at last I looked at her eyes and 
said: 

" If you remember so well all you said 
then, perhaps you remember what you 
did before we parted.” For a moment she 
was silent, and then : 

“ I—I cried,” she said under her breath. 

" Yes, you cried.” 

“ Wen ? ” 

“ And I rode after your father,” said I; 
and she had no answer ready. 

“ I do not understand,” she said at last. 
" Sometimes you seem to be heartless, and 
sometimes you think of things—little things 
—and they make very much difference. 
You are not always the same man.” 

“ There are few of us all black,” said I. 
“I do not claim to be better than the 
rest. I sail under no false colours. I 
have fought for Alva once. What sort of 
a school is that, think you ? ” 

“ Why did you leave him ? ” she asked 
quickly. 

" He did not pay the men.” 

" Will you get paid now ? ” 
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“ 1 es: Breuthe has offered, for one 

source of money.” 

" But you did not know that when you 
chose Orange ? ” 

“ No,” said I. 

“ You do not fatter yourself,” she said, 
and a smile hung round her lips and passed 
away. " Why do you try to make me 
think the worst of you ? ” She put out 
her hands with a little imploring gesture. 

\\ by will you show me all the black and 
nothing else ? ” 

I looked down into her face, and I took 
her hands in mine. 

” I will tell you why,” I said quietly. 
“It is because I put you too high to try 
to cheat you. If you think me a better 
man than I am I shall feel I have wronged 
you. I would have you know the worst, 
because then I can dare to ask you—if I 
cheated you I should not dare—to ask 
you if there is any hope, if there is any 
chance, you could ever love me.” The 
words came all in a breath. 

“ Are you showing me the worst side ? " 
she said softly. 
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“ Is that all your answer ? ” I cried, and 
started back. 

“ Well, but you said you would show me 
the worst side, and I want to know,” she 
answered. 

" It is true,” I said. 

“ But it might be the best then,” she 
said, looking up at me. 

“ Gabrielle, do not play with me! ” I 
cried. 

“ Ah! but which side of me would you 
like to see ? ” 

" I know they are all alike,” said I. 

“ Are you sure ? ” she asked, giving her 
hair a touch. 

" All I have seen.” 

“Yes, but you are so fond of black sides.” 

" Oh, Gabrielle, will you answer ? ” 

"You have forgotten.” 

“ What ? ” 

“You didn’t ask anything; you only 
said things.” 

“Then I ask now-” 

"Wait a minute. You forget a lot of 
things. You forget how I was in that— 
that camp.” She grew pale and shuddered. 
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And then you came, and you—you—— 

height mi'.” she <;d(I m ftlv 

“ And Gun ? " I cn«d. 

"That is all.” ,-b answired ; and she 
stood •with her head drooping a little. 

" Gs! n.-I> ’ G,d r;* lie •* ’ I cried ; and 
my arms were round her, and she gave 
herself up to nm as I caugnr her to’my 
breast; her smiling face, with wet blue 
eyes, wes lifted to mine, ana I kissed her. 

h ' stone walls of the garden a 

wide seat is ^ hewn, out, and there we at 
together in silence for a long time, hand in 
hand. 

What are you dunking about ? ” asked 
Gabrielle at last. 

I am thinking of you ; and wondering 
--” said I. 

‘‘ Wondering at me? " she cried. 

“When I know what you think of 
me— 

Do you know ? ” she asked, with a 
roguish smile, " Oh, yes, I know what you 
will say. In the market-place I called.' 
you cruel; but then you were trying to 
prove you were right. And now you have 
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and grew longer as the sun waned towards 
the west. 

At last, when the sun was down behind 
the house, Gabrielle rose with a start. 

“ It must be very late ! ” she cried. “I 
must go. Good-bye! No, I must go; 
not you.” 

I followed her in with my eyes, and sat 
down on the seat again. Then down the 
path from the house came Vermeil. 

“ Pretty girl, captain,” he said, with 
half a smile. 
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I looked at him idly, without thinking 
what-he said. 

" You seem rather dull. Too lonely, 
eh ? ” he asked, with a sneer on his lips. 
I walked awav. 


T HEY were happy days t 

Breuthe town, when we waited to¬ 
gether on the walls, in the burgomaster’s 
garden, sometimes as far as I dared go 
into the country. And yet 'twas alloyed 
for me—oh, yes, young mistress, I see 
your pretty face frown ; and indeed, lad, 
I have blood in my veins like you—I say 
’twas alloyed for me with the thought of 
Alkmaar. I hate to fail; and worst of all 
I hate to fail by my own fault. But for 
my own folly it would have been a man 
with less to regret who won Gabrielle’s 
love. She would not suffer me to speak of 
it, laughed at it for pride, and that was 
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learning before he took to the sword and 
the saddle—I have heard Gaspar talk of 
an old Greek who said that the worst of 
woes was to see things wrong and have no 
power to right them. He was a wise man ; 
hut I think it cuts deeper to know you 
might have righted them when you have 
thrown the chance away. 

Well, the ilays went by and we had 
httle news from Alkmaar. It held out 

sfil! ih'T/. iB t , at . 

°Y' J “ wa!tin .? ?aru*, and that could 
only Lave one end. The lints round 
Brcuthe v,v had broken, but who would 
dare to leau such a force as we could brin^ 
against the sixteen thousand -amards 
who Say before Alkmaar ? The Prince 
went back to Delft to meet Diedrieh Sonoy, 
Governor of North Holland, and left the 
secretary Cornput in St. Trond’s place at 

It was towards the middle of September 
oh, I have cause to remember the time ! 
—there came to the gates of Breathe a 
swarthy, lean fellow, wearing a dress not 
«nlike that of Alva’s men. He dismounted 
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and walked coolly, leading his horse, to 
the burghers who were on guard. 

“ Isaman calledNewsteadin the town ? ” 
he asked in bad Flemish. 

“ What have you to do with him ? ” 
said they. 

“ And what is that to you ? ” quoth he. 

" Where did you leam your manners ? ” 
cried one. 

“ Faith, not in Breuthe,” cried he. 

“ Perhaps it was in Spain ? ” 

“Perhaps it was,” cries my gentleman. 

" What ? ” howled the burghers at once, 
laying hold of him. 

“ Nay, then, do my errand yourselves,” 
he said coolly, twisting out of their grasp 
and flinging a bag at their feet. The fools 
looked to the bag instead of him, and he 
sprang to his horse and was gone. 

Those wise burghers looked at one 
another, and: 

“ This must to the Governor,” they said; 
so they brought the bag to that great man 
Jan van Comput. 

As Gaspar and I sat in the burgomaster's 
house that evening talking of Alkmaar— 
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we always were talking of Alkmaar in 
those days—a message came for Caspar 
bidding him go to the Governor at once. 

on the man.” grunted Caspar • 
"why must St. Tr> r.d give up his place? 
St..Trend was a fool, but he let a man be, 
while this fool umph ! ” and the sentence 
died awuv in a throaty German rath. Later 
stih t\v « mm 'vimm to summon me. and as 
I went tmt f nv -.| \\ rnv-i!, for we were all 
Iivm.g v y\i lu.rgoriasrt.r. 

'* All! ;u'sr< s . of honmir. captain ? ’* said 
he with a smile. 

Nmv. I knew nothing of the bag that 
had mm- to the g.ve, ami I was somewhat 
startled to ;md Jan \ in Oumput with the 
burgomaster and Gaspar and two of the 
town s aldermen in solemn conclave. Gas- 
par would not look at me, but Com put gave 
me a sneering smile, and then clos£ on 
my heels St. Trend entered. 

" Why am I summoned ? ” he asked. 

" To tj T our worthy friend here,” quoth 

Com put. 

“To try me?” I cried, and Comput 
smiled again. 
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St. Trond drew himself up in a stately 
fashion. 

" I have sat in judgment on Master New- 
stead more than once,” said he, " and each 
time my judgment was wrong.” 

" There will be little chance of mistake 
now,” quoth Comput. 

“ Have you judged me already ? ” I 
asked quietly. 

“ I have found him a true man and a 
good soldier,” said St. Trond, “ and I warn 
you. The evidence should be weighty on 
which you condemn him. I will be no 
judge of his.” 

" Ah! well, we will judge of the evidence, 
then, even without the aid of the Seigneur 
de St. Trond. You may go,” quoth Com¬ 
put, and waved his hand. 

St. Trond turned to go, but at the door 
he paused: 

"And I bid you remember, Jan van 
Comput, there is a higher judge than you,” 
he said solemnly. 

"Even more than one,” I murmured; 
and Comput frowned, and his little eyes 
twinkled maliciously. 
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Perhaps I shall serve your turn,” he 
said. ” Here is our evidence —not verv 
light after all." 

He beoan to read from a paper in his 
hand, a strange composition in Spanish. 

"‘Jf'tm New st rad—you and your 
schrn;; 1 ? are to--, for us. If your 

worthy friends found you out before, and 
it was nros-nn i<< murder «mn hundred 
Spaniards to save your own sweet life, the 
way to earn more money was indeed the 
way you took. You may even have meant 
your escort to be beaten. All things are 
possible. But spite of you and your infor¬ 
mation our men lie dtad at Veermut, he 
of Orange is still alive, and our thousand 
crowns will stay in our pockets. You 

will find in the bag a present for your lieu¬ 
tenant. “ 

VlTEXXI OF CETONA.’” 

jt Gornput read with a sneering smile, 

* n *he hag is—a halter, gentlemen,” 
he added. " This was taken from a Spanish 
messenger at the gate. He was glad to be 
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rid of it, he cared little who read it, for 
as you see Vitelli does not care to protect 
a traitor when his treason has failed—and 
we will not, either, gentlemen.” 

“It is forged,” I cried. 

“ I think not,” said Comput, and passed 
it to Caspar. Gaspar shook his head. 

“ Is that all your defence,” quoth Corn- 
put, “or will you tell us that the only 
way to save the Prince was to lay an 
ambush for him, as you said when our 
good friends found you out before ? ” 

“ I gave no information ! The letter is 
a lie,” I said. 

“ Ah I blank denials now. So you have 
come to the end of your wits at last! Why 
did our friend Vitelli amuse himself thus, 
then?” 

" Oh, you are very wise,” I cried. “ 'Tis 
clear enough Alva found I had done 
Orange a service greater perhaps than even 
Colonel van Comput has done: he found 
a fine way to discredit me, and he took it. 
He may hardly have hoped you would 
believe it as easily as this. Is not the 
letter like Alva ? ” 
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“ And is not the plan like you ? ’’ quoth 
Com put. " You are very clever, my friend, 
too clever for me. Would you have us 
believe Alva cares enough for you to ruin 
you ? " 

" Who raised the siege ? ” said I. 

“ And how did you raise it ? In truth 
you are a most unlucky traitor : once you 
had to spoil your own plan because it was 
found out tno soon, and once your lieutenant 
spoilt it for you.” 

" Sir,” >di<l the burgomaster quickly, 

“ you Will foul no one but yourself to believe 
he ever meant to Defray Breuthe.” 

Comput saw he had gone too far. 

*' Let it pas>. then.” slid ho. " But this 
is a gray*r chaiee .'-till. Some one gave 
information to Alva of when and where the 
Prince would pass Veermut. Here we have 
it under Vitelli’s own hand that that man 
was John Newstead. Who will believe 
such a tale as that the letter is a lie for 
revenge’s sake ? ” 

“ Did anyone give information ? Was 

it not chance the Spaniards were there ? ” 

I cried. 
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“ Chance ? ” said Comput. “ Chance ? 
What say you, lieutenant, who were there ? 
Was it chance ? ” 

Gaspar shook his head; I said nothing. 
It was a poor defence I made; not because 
the charge stunned me or I was aghast at 
Vitelli’s cunning villainy. I had known 
Vitelli too long for that. Of some one 
quite unlike Vitelli I was thinking. When 
I told her in the garden I had shown her 
the black side I had not hinted that ever 
I had been a traitor. Nor have I. Cordieu! 
Black things enough there are in my life; 
the man who calls me traitor lies! I am 
a soldier; through good and evil I have 
been true to my cause. When I left Alva 
I did it openly, and when his fortunes were 
at their highest. All this I knew; but 
what would she think ? At the best, at 
the best, it would be very hard for her to 
believe I was not a traitor as these fools 
thought, and if she doubted me now, why, 
that was the end of all. These were the 
thoughts that ran in my head as I stood 
there before Comput half dazed; and the' 
fools thought the cause was a guilty con- 
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science, when I stood silent fidgeting to 
and fro, and not meeting their eyes. 

" Here, gentlemen, is our evidence. You 
see ^ Ms demeanour,” quoth Cornput. 
uhat say you, guilty or no ? ” 

“ Gui]T y> P^ilty,” quoth the two aider- 
men tog, thtr. I r.ardly heard them. 

" I mu.st say—guilty,” said the burgo- 

master slowly. ■ ■ ■ : 

< oniput looked at Caspar. There was ■ 

a pause, and then : 

Guilty, growled Caspar, ** guilty*— 

on the evirU-noo ! 

Then I looked up; if even Gaspar 
thought me guilty what hope was there 
for me ? Not for my life. Cordieu / Did 
my life matter ? But for Gabrielle’s love. 
Cornput began to speak and the words 
buzzed by my ears. 

That there might be no question of 
my justice I have asked you, gentlemen, 
to assist me, although as Governor of the 
town, holding the commission of the Prince 
of Orange, I might have dealt with a 
flagrant case of treason on my own 
authority. As we are all of one mind it 
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only remains for me to pass sentence. To¬ 
morrow morning at tap of drum you, John 
Newstead, shall be hanged in the market¬ 
place for attempting to betray William 
Prince of Orange into the hands of the 
Duke of Alva! Ahem! ” He gave a 
little dry cough of satisfaction and sank 
back in his chair. 

I stood still and silent. 

“ But sir-” squeaked the little 

burgomaster, and suddenly Gaspar broke 
out: 

“ Governor of the town ? Commission 
of the Prince ? Ten thousand fiends! 
Axe you a god, to kill and make alive? 
Hanged ! Do you know we are soldiers ? 
God in heaven ! I would hang you, sooner 
—you, Jan van Comput, with your com¬ 
mission round your neck ! ” 

“ Sir, if you insult me——” began Com- 
put. 

“ If ? " thundered Gaspar. “Do you 
ask for more, then ? ” 

Gaspar was on his feet, and he is a big 
man. 

“ Enough, enough,” said Comput, put- 
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ting up his hand. " You condemned him 
yourself, sir.” 

“ Ach, Gotti not I.” 

\ cn said ' guilty '; do you take back 
your words, sir ? ” 

“ one : nor forget them, by heaven ! 
I said ' Guilty—on the evidence ! ’ 

“ Is rhor. 1 any diffen.r.o? ? ' 

" Ach, my wise Governor, do you remem- 
ber your own evidence. Is it“ enough to 
hancr a nun ? ” 

It shall ban? this one,” cried Comput 
” My brave Governor." growled Caspar, 
talking through his teeth, " do not forget 
there arc two Hundred men and more in 
this town who would squash you like a 
frog if we bade them—-I and the captain ! ” 
"Do you threaten, sir ? ’’ 

“ Even so,” grunted Gaspar. 

There was silence 1 the three burghers 
had not interposed, and Comput saw there 
was little sympathy like to come from 
them. You may sneer at the men who 
Hve by trade as much as you will, but the 
merchants of Breathe honour my name to 
this day. 
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" Well, well, what would you have ? ” 
said Comput angrily, at last. “ You admit 
the man is guilty on the evidence ; am I to 
let him go ? ” 

Gaspar looked at me. 

“ I will he judged by the Prince,” said 
I. “ And till then you may hold me m 
prison if you will.” 

" I am contented,” cried Comput quickly. 
“ I will submit the sentence to the Prince.” 

“ And the evidence,” grunted Gaspar. 

“ The execution is then postponed ? ” 
said one of the aldermen in a tone of relief. 
Dutch aldermen are slow. 

“ The execution will not be—yet,” quoth 
Comput. 

“There are twenty-four hours in the 
day,” grunted Gaspar. 



CHAPTER XII 

A CHANGE FOR LIFE 

M l' gaoler had just brought me my 
breakfast, and the worthy little 
Dutchman was all agog with news. As he 
laid down his dishes he eyed me eagerly. 

" Sir, a great victory at Alkmaar ! ” he 
burst out at last. 

A victory t ” I asked. "Who has won it ?” 
Alkmaar, sir 1 The Spaniards tried to 
storm the town two days ago, and were 
driven back with the loss of a full thousand 
men ! A noble victory ! ” 

" I never thought he would take it by 
storm,” I said thoughtfully. "The siege 
goes on still, though ? ” 

"Yes, sir, the siege goes on still,” he 
answered, rather chopfallen. 

. _ Harlem beat back storming-parties,” 
said I, half to myself; “ and who holds 
Harlem to-day ? ” 
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“ You have little faith in us Dutchmen,” 
said he peevishly. “We do not despair 
here in Breuthe, nor is there much fear in 
Alkmaar to-day, sir, I guess.” 

“ Fear ? It may be not. Despair, my 
friend, is a soldier who often wins.” 

He left me, and I sat down to the meal. 
A day had gone by since I came to the town 
prison, condemned in the wisdom of Jan van 
Comput, and no sign at all had come from 
Gabrielle. Here it all ended : all my fine 
deeds of the past, all my brave hopes, the 
glory of saving the town, the greater glory 
of the day when we saw the sun go down 
behind the house together. A bare, dark 
room in a prison had come as an end to 
them all! She believed it. Well, even 
Gaspar doubted, and Gaspar knew Alva's 
ways better than she. It looked black 
enough; and she had thought me eager for 
money before. Of course she believed it. 
She could do no other. And yet I had 
hoped—I had hoped- 

A scuffling of feet came along the passage 
without, and an angry voice: 

“ No, I have no order from your squabby 
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Governor. Open the door, you little fool, 
lest I kill you for your keys. Yes, yes, I 
give you my word I will not let him out. 

i on can lock the door on us both, if you 

choose. OrJv hurry, lest I make myself 
turnkey by conquest.” 

The cH;r o:\r.ui and Znuch came in. 

' ^ ur :cu> (.vv ( ;nu r has not lodged 

; you too wdl, captain. Pah! He dots not 
feed you too vdl r. That fish should 
have* a defeat Initial/* 

I laughed stuphilv. 

It was not meant for a guest,'’' I said. 
Gud help it' gin -t>-~, r it' host* ” 
cried Zouch. 

"You seem merry,” I said 
" Well, and why not, captain ? Do you 

want me to grieve because our beloved 
Governor is a fool ? ” 

Nay, I care not what vou do,” I said 
wearily. 

By Die fiend, but we care a great deal 
what you do ! That ass Coroput says you : 
are guilty of trying to kill the Prince 
What do we care for the Prince ? Um 
we have ever got from him. Guilty or 
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innocent, we care not a farthing. If you 
have been trying to get more cash out of 
Alva, well and good. If you have not, well 
and good too. I don’t say I shouldn’t 
think—better. Let Comput and Ms Prince 
look after themselves, and let your treason 
look after itself too. We care nothing 
about that, but we care much about you. 
You never risk the men too much, and you 
always look after their pay. You have 
done well by us, and, by the fiend, we will 
do well by you! Captain, how long are 
you going to stay here ? ” His voice rose 
to a shout. 

“ Till I hear the judgment of the Prince,” 
I said slowly. 

“ Comput swears the Prince will confirm 
Ms-sentence, and he will hang you the day 
he hears.” 

“ Then let him,” I muttered. 

“ If you think the Prince will set you 
free, and you are waiting for that, you may 
be wise, captain, for aught I know. But it 
is a risky game; and if you axe wrong, 
then-” 

“ Then I shall be hanged. I know it.” 
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" See here, c,ij tain ; we are more than 
two hundred still, and if you are hanged it 
is your own fault.” 

" And if I am not, Zeuch, what then ? ” 

But he went on his own way. 

" VVt will Tvh>:n r ‘ you whi.n and how* you 
choose. By the ii.-nd, I speak for all! 
And you may hang Comput instead, if you 
will—” 

“ And—then ? “ I repeated. 

“ Why, then we leave it to you to choose. 
I suppose Alva will not want us back again ; 
but there is lighting enough in the world. 
They say France has need of good horse¬ 
men.” 

Was it very tempting ? It was a chance 
for life, and if Comput’s words weighed 
with the Prince perhaps it was the only 
chance. But then, cordial ! a man has his 

honour ! To take my men away from the 
Prince in his utmost need when I had 
pledged my honour to him — w*as that a deed 
one would love to do ? Would you in my 
place ? It is easy to pay too high for life, 
and the price was too high now. : 

“ I will stand or fall bv the Prince's iuda- 
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ment,” said I. " I thank you for the offer, 
but its savour is not to my l ikin g, If j 
hang, or if not, you took service under the 
Prince, and Caspar is here still to lead you." 

He looked at me in amazement. 

“ Then you will hang ? ” he stammered. 

“ If they care to hang me,” said I. 

He rose and kicked at the door angrily, 

" Let me out, you fool,” he cried to the 
gaoler. “ By the fiend, I think you keep a 
madhouse! ” 

So he went away in a rage, and left me 
alone in the gloomy little room. I paced to 
and fro between its narrow walls, and one 
mood after another came to me and passed 
away. But I think the first feeling was joy. 
Let her think of me as she chose, let her 
believe me as base as she would, yet I had 
not put honour second. Pho ! what good 
was that to do me ? Even if things turned 
out all for the best, if after all life was left 
me, a poor life it would be. I would not 
desert Orange ? Nay, there would be no 
need for desertion. Though they flung me 
my life I should be distrusted and dis¬ 
missed, all the past would be a blank, and 
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the future the mist of despair. Cordieu / 
How things play with men! I stamped 
there, madly wroth with Alva, with Vitelli. 
with Orange, with Comput, with Zouch, 
with myself—ay, and with her at last! 
God help me, with her! And while I 
stormed there in a mad, lonely rage there 
came floating up to me, borne on a sweet, 
low voice, an old French song ; 

A Ia/1 came up ,icr. ;s the down; 

Ht id:", tfr' f < l.\ " 

A lass came nut K-vond the town. 

Heigho, the i i;\ " ” 

It was Gabrivlk*! God in heaven, it was 

Gabrielle! 

"His brow was dark, his step was slow; 
Hdgho, the fi -ily 1 ’ 

SLe begged him, weeping, tell Ms woe. 

Hcigho, fee foilj ! 

* Alack ! ’ quo’ he, ‘ mine honour’s lost; ’ 

(Heigho, his folly l) 

* A murky blot my shield has crossed.’ 

(Heigho, Ms lolly!) 

* All—all believe me traitor knave ; ’ 

(Heigho, his folly!) 

‘ Take back, my love, the love von gave.* 
(Heigho, his folly!)” - ; ; f : 
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She stopt for a moment, and then, in a 
voice very low, but thrilling through wall and 
gate of that Dutch prison-house, she sang * 

"The tear strayed, darkling, in her eye; 
(Heigho, her folly!) 

‘ Believe who will, yet will not I.’ 

(Heigho, her folly!) 

‘ My love I gave for good, for ill; ’ 

(Heigho, her folly!) 

‘ For good, for ill, yonrs am I still.’ 

(Heigho, her folly !) ” 

The words died away, and I fell into a 
chair and sat looking at the floor. So I 
was wrong, wrong, wrong! Oh, I ought 
to have known her love better! In that 
dingy room I began to hum the words over 
again, with a smile on my face. Yes, in¬ 
deed I might have known.. You cannot 
forgive me, young mistress ? Well, I do 
not blame you; but she forgave me long 
ago, as you will perhaps in your turn, when 
need comes. What did anything inattar 
now ? Whether I lived or died her love 
was mine. Oh, gentlemen of the sword,, 
you at least may guess how glad I was my 
honour was my own too! 
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But w:th my n.'».,icir.s> n.y talc has little 
ti' <h', and for than you jvrhcps r>v*n 
less. I too love a brief tale. I love to 
know what nv a did. 

When he '-/? ire Za:.h ^r^ht out C s ; 4 s- 
3 ‘ ir ’? C.-' mat- iV L ar 1 :! mg 

•; **’•" r< ' r.* .(',,•>]or to!: rav t 3r. t il.) 
with a rani;;h. 

‘ A 0>. I t - / dory, quarter- 

n -- r . 1 ' V ; “’i G..-; ,.r, tkaijh indeed he is 

f r ,. P , w ,i:gh with « at3^ I.im-’elf. 

"God, oiy av 1 Z Aich, and 

an< tl;er Mom of >\v ani.e burst 

" rc.tjil / di 3 y- . 1 : rr.e h re tn teach me 
y°- r r Or arcv e b doing a commuta¬ 
tion sendee ? Eh ? ’ 

" Is the captain mao, or am I ? Tell me 

that.” 

“ Aeh !—I should sav v.>u, my friend ! *' 

” You would, would you ? ”* And the 
oath? broke out again, 

“ Toll thousand bends! You may swear 
at yourself, or the devil who taught you, 
.till you choke ; but, by your own friend, 
the fiend, you shall not swear at me 1 
Devil of devils! sit down and talk sense! ” 
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and Caspar pushed him into a chair. 
Sobered a little, Zouch wiped his face and 
began; 

" I have been to the prison, lieutenant 

»# 

** And a verv stood place for you! ” 
grunted Caspar. “ Go on ! ” 

"* To see the captain. By the fiend ! I 
never thought he was such a fool! ” 

“ Acli! so. You did not agree, then. 
Well ? ” 

“ I offered to take him out of this fool 

Comput’s hands-” 

“ Ach, did you ! By whose orders ? ” 

" By the fiend! my own, lieutenant. 
Oh, you may spare your anger—he refused. 
The cursed fool refused.” 

Gaspar chuckled. 

" Oh, you laugh ? ” cried Zouch. “ I 
tell you, lieutenant, you were one of those 
that judged him. They say you were one 
of those that condemned him ; and some of 
us are wondering if you axe looking out for 
dead men’s shoes.” 

” Ach 1 the wise quartermaster 1 ” 
grunted Gaspar. 
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** And if you an* I can tell you you are 
out in your reckoning. I would w*c you 
in Lei! before I kt you .step into the 
captain’s shoes, when you had murdered 

him! ” 

*' Ach, tJ: brave Zou r h ! ” grunted Gas- 
par. ‘ Vy foot k large for the captain’s 
shoes, ir.y fr-r.d " 

" Then who is to lead us, in the fiend’s 
name ? Are you ] laying the Frenchman’s 
game. That oily Vermeil ? ” 

"Ach, no,” grunted Gaspar quickly. 

"Then what is to happen ? ” 

“ Ocit Da I rale the world ? But, my 
friend, the • apt a in is not lunged yet.” 

If they think him guilty, and they will 
think him guilty, these fools of Dutchmen, 
hanged he will be. That is what I told 
Mm. But the fool says lie will stand by the 
judgment of Grange ” 

"So, so,” granted Guf-pm " I never 
believed that letter. It is a lie, then.” 

" You think he is not guilty ? ” 

, "He seems to think so; and, God in 
heaven, he should know* best.” 

“ What do we care whether or no ? 
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What odds to us whether he sought to mur¬ 
der Orange or not ? ” 

*' Much—to me,” quoth Caspar. 

” And none to us, by the fiend ! He has 
led us well before, and we want him to Lad 
us again.” 

" But I led the escort/” quoth Caspar; 
“ and I want to know, I want to know very 
much, my good quartermaster, who sent 
the Spaniards to Yeermut Bridge.” 

“ ’S w'ounds! you are all mad,” cried 
Zouch angrily, and burst out of the room. 

Gaspar sat silent for some time after he 
had gone, with his foot kicking at the table 
leg. 

“ Cm bono fuerit ? ” he muttered to him¬ 
self. " The wise old Roman ! Gott 1 he 
knew Ms world : who takes the pay ? Eh, 
my good quartermaster, who takes the 
pay ? " 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE GARDEN AGAIN 

G ABRIELLE had sung her song to me, 
there in the lonely alley behind the 
prison, ar.d she went back slowly to the 
burgomaster's house. She left me so exult¬ 
ant that for the moment I wished nothing 
more, but her own heart was very heavy* 
They tell us women h.ir heavy sorrow 
better than men ; but c:>rdku I I think it is 
because they have so much that they learn 
to bear it quietly, and the grief that makes 
a man cry out, goes deeper, too deep in a 
woman. It is only the little things that 
women tell of. 

She went back sad-eyed, and in the house 
met her father. 

“ I have written to the Prince, Gabrielle," 

said he. 

* ■ 

" Father, you think-—you believe he will 
take your word ? ” she cried. 
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“ I cannot give my word when I know <■ 

nothing,” St. Trond answered. “ X have tec 

said I did not believe John Xewstead cap- go< 

able of this, and that Colonel van Comput sta 

seemed to me over hasty before the trial daj 

began. But the evidence has gone to the skl< 

Prince too, and he must be the judge.’’ \Vi 

“ But he must be saved! The Prince 
must save him! ” yea 

" The Prince is just,” said St. Trond. doi 

“ When he has done so much, to condemn , he. 

him on a lying paper like that! Oh, I hate 
Colonel van Comput! ” win 

“He did what he thought right,” St. 

Trond repeated. wa« 

“ I hate him ! I hate him 5 ” she cried, if 1 

stamping her foot. “Oh, why did this she 

thing ever come ? He had freed us from ove 

the Spaniards, and I thought our troubles Bn 

were over. And then this-—"this dreadful 
thing—the bravest man in Breuthe—oh, it eag 

is hard, hard. And no one knows how it 

will end—it is all dark ! And I—I—ah, I , sue 

cannot help him ! ” she sobbed. Col 

“ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do Go' 

right ? ” said St. Trond slowly. letl 
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>he went to her own rt«m and 3av on tin- 
bed and wept, Tb< n the fancy ?<v>k her f.» 
m mn into the qui 73 nrj-I -y » u n;n on that 
stone seat in tin.- \wdb v.kr,* not many 
aaj’s A.,,, j r the fir.-t time at my 
"• 1 ' > lh ‘ l w ’■>- ’here k-q vh*-n 

enn( ii * arm u; ;,•>■•] ^.irr.t Lira low h nv, 

M.uJennJo, I have come kit to tell 
yon that [ in ray f.-hk way haw }>.^n 

doing m.y bwl to -nvo nr captain," quoth 

Ah f toy— Win wore not one of those 

who tried him ? *’ 

Indivd not road ‘na f i 41 -■Ilt > ; th t t honour 
was rwf-rynl for n,y Ruunant Perhaps 
if I had btvn one of th« -<e wise judges I 
should have thought death a punishment 
over heavy for the man who saved 
.Breathe.” 

”\\hat have you done?” she asked 
eagerly. 

^ by, I have stated my views, with 
such clearness as I was capable of, to 
Colonel van Cornput, our worthy and wise 
Governor. I have ventured to write a 
letter to our General, the Prince of Orange, 
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and I have been striving to obtain a peti¬ 
tion from our men begging that the death 
penalty may be spare]. And let mv tell 
you, mademoiselle, a petition from two 
hundred men-at-arms is not to be treated 
lightly.’' 

" Do you hope to save him ? ” she cried. 

“ Indeed, mademoiselle—may I sit ?—I 
am not without hopes, though candour 
compels me to admit that the offence is not 
a small one, and the Prince may view an 
attempt on his own life less lightly than 
I,” quoth Vermeil, crossing his legs and 
looking sideways at her face. 

“ What ? You—you too think him 
guilty ? ” cried Gabrielle. 

" Mademoiselle, I should be as willing as 
you to believe him innocent! ” said Ver¬ 
meil quickly. “ Ah ! it grates upon my 
conscience to think that my captain should 
be a traitor ! ” Gabrielle drew close into a 
corner of the seat. “ I would not believe 
it at first: I cried out that it could not be! 
1 drove from the room the man who told 
me 1 I quarrelled with Gaspar 1 W r e ail 
but fought! But, mademoiselle, the facts. 
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all 1 the facts are ton strong. He is a 
traitor. No captain of mine can lie ever Ik? 
again. I do not ask much from mv leaders, 
but indeed, mademri-r lie, honour I must 
have . What is a .v'hlKr without honour ? 
And yet, and yd, mr.c-ir.ob'-Ih, I kotd the 
man, and hejime I loud him, and because 
It has fought % til Mere he forgot Ins faith, 

I have done what I could to save him J " 
He stopped and looked at her, but she made 
no answer. “I fancied, mademoiselle," 
im* nmt on ; I fancied that you too had 
thought well of him, and you too might be 
glad to know there were efforts afoot to 
save hixm Those djon> I will make to the 
utmo.st of my strength. It may be wrong 
to try’ to save a traitor's life ,* perhaps it 
is “ I am no preacher, only a soldier and 
a mao, His punishment will be heavy 
enough in life ; it is not needful to take 
that too. Never again can he be our 
leader; dishonoured and dismissed, he 
must go his own way," and Vermeil’s voice 
broke. “ Yet, is it not just ? ” he cried 
sharply. Is ft not just that he should 
pay for the pain he has given others ? I 
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loved the man ; I made him a very idol, 
and now he has shown me that my love, my 
honour, were ill-bestowed. Ah ! there is 
pain in that, mademoiselle, such pain as I 
pray heaven you may never know. 

"I have never known it," she cried 
quickly. 

“ I am glad, mademoiselle. May I go 

*1 j» 

on ? 

“ I> there more ? ” she asked. 

“ Thus far, mademoiselle, I have an¬ 
swered your questions- 

" Why should he have done it ? ’’ she 

broke in. 

“ He had done Alva much harm, made¬ 
moiselle. He thought, as I guess, that it 
would be well to be on fair terms with Alva 
again, and this was the way he chose. 

" In fear of Alva ? ” she cried. Vermeil 
bowed. 

“ And now, mademoiselle, I have an¬ 
swered your questions ; will you let me ask 
one of you ? I have been laying my mind 
bare to you to-day, and you see it and may 
judge it for what it is. You know my 
actions: I have shown you my thoughts. 
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rey feelings, rav inmost desires. Ah! 
matkmoist lie, save one, save one! And 
that-—can you guess si p-rhaps—that 
is to be able to stv, Here am I who have 
fought in fifty and ii' v, r h one, 
here ar^I, tr.f hll.*! < f G.,bridle I " 

Hv aid, d .'.r,h ;; tieuri-h of his hand and 
a bow. >.vr >;].r,t u r a mutant and 
then turned ; 

I wul tvil \ u. she said, looking him 
ftii;] m the lace “ I will answer you when 
you have set your captain free ! ” 

He started l ack, and lu» colour changed. 
His eyes Hashed angrily at her, and" he 
caught at her arm. A step sounded on the 
path ; he started, rose and walked quickly 
into the house. Tkr., vuth a long sigh of 
relief, Gabriciie turned, to see Caspar 
standing over her, with his lips curled into 
a sneer. 

" So times are changed, eh, mistress ? ” 
said ^ he gruffly, looking from her to Ver¬ 
meil's retreating figure. 

. ‘ Slay I choose my companions, sir ? ” 
she asked coldly. 

" Gott / yes, choose the devil if you like. 
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I wonder how the captain ever came to 

choose you ? ” 

“ Do you dare to taunt me ? You who 
condemned Mm to death ? ” she cried. 

“ The arrow goes by, mistress. Talk of 
what you know. Or what you see—like 
me. I did no condemning.” 

“ You—you did not think him guilty ? ” 
she cried. 

“ God in heaven ! as if you cared ! What 
odds to a light o’ love who is in another 
man’s arms in two days ? ” 

" It is a lie ! ” she cried, springing up 
and fronting him. " It is a lie ! I would 
not have him touch me with a finger¬ 
tip i ” 

“So; he was close enough,” grunted 
Gaspar. “ Well, if I was wrong I take it 
back. Only, if you want to he worth the 
captain’s taking, mistress, keep clear of 
Vermeil.” 

“ Worthy of him ? ” she asked. “ You 
believe in him still, then ? ” she cried 
quickly. 

" Even, so, mistress.” 

“ Ah 1 ” She caught his arm eagerly. 
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why ! " 

G.'- (Sb'fl, ! ^ 'kinc up into Li* fa-,. 

*'W/iv r I • *:ii iv- .-j *>< \L-r.vik* r. B»>- 
r.'in.v I ’i that ir:-,; Ftmrmov. B.- mt;*.' 
I >bi m t ihmk :L> • • min v. Ai * nd r. ■ 
to I - mur ■w" ♦ H ; w p )V 

*vi -n "l,A V n Z ‘-’V k *,1 t 1 take Lint 
' 1 t; v- % • •>*,, :;M r, it v. I* that Lb. 

a guilty n„ui; ” 

' Tl. :: :: j r«<v« r. is prim'd! ” she 
cr ;• ■! Lv. 

" A'.. 1 ,, r„ . W Li: wu’d our wise (Vrm- 
p’it '.tv 4 <i Z uri* : Ik,! Izirsi it was all a 
tr-k to prove tl,' c,ipt,riu’« irmnevnu', a 
trkk L: saw through, the* wi.v- C< mput 
N >: 21 p *: voir* jrm iu.n mn;*:"rap 
don't trill in*' he is not tin' traitor, tell me 
who is! ” 

‘‘ An 11 -,.i” toll u ’ ” she cried. “ That 

mart—the Friuvkmau-—*’ 

“ VeiTut il ? Adi, I Hlicve ' ru. Prove 
it.” . 

“He came to me when I was sitting here, 
and he began to talk of all he had done tor 
'—for him ; and then he went on to say he 
thought him guilty ; he said he had loved 

■*. ri 
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him, oh, he put in a lot of words, but they 
%vcre false, faK*! And 1 let him go on 
and on, and asked him questions, and then 
at last—at last he asked me to marry' him.” 

“Chi lono fuerit?" grunted Gaspar. 
“ Ach, the \Gse Roman ! But is that ail, 
mistress ? ” 

" He said that the reason for betraying 
the Prince was fear of Alva. Fear would 
not--” 

“ Move thi eat tain ? Ach, no ; but 'f:> 
the very' thing to move Vermeil! It seems 
you have used some of the serpent’s wisdom, 

eh, mistress ? ” 

“ I love him,” she said, and Gaspar 
looked down at her and put his big red hand 
on her golden hair. 

“ I think he chose well, lass,” said he 
quietly. 

“Is it enough ? ” she asked. 

‘ ‘ Ach, no. It is not doubts, and chances, 
and hints we want. They might serve to 
save his life. How much would he or you 
pare for life if nine in ten think him a 
traitor ? ” 

" You will not give him up ! ” she cried. 
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'Ey G, ] * w> j ;0 t j ;lin . 

*.i*T A, Rvt yLit t-o tin n>, xt, * I 
ki] - Vf,r, »i! f th.it Wt-rn ns, ini 

Bij! * »• m! r,* n :<r*' <;;r.H, And 1 !..■ ]<•? ur * J 
Ih .? w.-t. Ah , ,-,vr, c | .-ar ., r ^» 

t 1 .-- rrJtv i/ 1*. • ' 

r ’ '■ * >«' w’.i An., : ^ ;•,-*i;iI 

1 ;■> ;; ] r>. r 

“ ■»' ’ v :■ it * th:- : Ih-,f «,f t hv 

^^ \ N 't'TiWii - f ;> Kh«:ni<h 
’ tVr ' 1 ^ T’<*• h -■ nr.,! ’ 1 !.:• ’:r. n ,m Ga- 

I .'T \\ }> •!* Hiyj, i !If ; ;t\> ; ■; j„ J; . LjVuiir 

\.-ry tav*iur • ‘■flUv'uf 5 Is 

ti f f:-‘I *un : 1 ,2 y - r « J. ?hi- a «; n3! , 

Arh, th,;l j:i h'-aw:i ! — Mu,,- m j ne 
h^-'t, I w:Il vi n * 1 :'■* y,I! ; V l x j ’ " And 

he ran 01; Awr. ;h- j .urdtn, Ii.-avjru: Galv 
rid]'*' f.tar.d;n,c un;.i/id. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE GUESTS OF THE YELLOW PIG 

A T the comer of the street of the tan¬ 
ners, where it leaves the market¬ 
place, stands the hostelry of the Yellow- 
Pig. Mighty fine it is nowadays, with Its 
front built all of stone, and its rooms lofty 
and light; but to me and Gaspar—will 
you laugh if I say to Gabrielle too ?—to us 
the Yellow Pig is timber and brick, with a 
low dark little room up a steep flight of 
stairs for its chief guest-chamber. 

“ Ah, sir, your valour has received my 
humble letter ? ” 

" Never mind your humble letter, I 
want your Rhenish wine,” quoth Gaspar. 

“ You shall have it, most noble, you shall 
have it ere the words are a minute old. At 
great risk and mighty cost it has been 
brought through the Spaniards’ army. If 
only they had known how precious-” 
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! I L:;mv \ itGh Lv ,1 *aunf.h. 
Fetch it! " 


tu-t*--], v,/ 1 ’ 

'F-n.Vi 0/ - ;k j " ;-f;. I :;r, 

^ ! ' v ‘ ... \h' •'[ call 

r ’-*> ' 'i F,'- Kjj.k >\ -r .•orncrin;" with 

Ft:;.-,' , tri * - 'Hi,.' 

win. 1 ;; ti... 1 . <!»!*- k, he 

I' i ' u: ' 1 * .*ir u f,!’ . ■ * It t, G.i-jnr drank it. 
" Ah «. vrir.o ! " 1 ■ cnmtnl. 

F it r c;‘t a riotne wine, my m/lde sir * 
Conoid* r the dav. nr, eons.] r the odour, 
con-GIv-r th- rd nr: I* r. u t a dnnk for 

thv £i>d> 5 

iht .■ i:v 0 -0701.a, th* u,’ quoth Gas- 
par. .\i «j e "i!o I H.wjinvh 1-there r ” 
"llsre I** oa'i, ia. valiant, oh, 
enough to drawn ro- 3; .cshouls 

oceans. Ni vcr has the* Ytllow Pig run 
dry saye in that iistroomg siege. 0 nlost 
illustrious, it played the devil with the 
business. The wine we had was given to 
the sick ; and the sick got well and forgot 
the score. Even the good Samaritan paid 
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the innkeeper, most noble ; but our modem 
Samaritans, they bring you the sick and 
they keep their pence in their pockets. 
Very' virtuous Samaritans; but we pay 
their bill.” 

While he ran on, Caspar finished the 
bottle. 

“ Fetch up your wine to the room above,’’ 
quoth Gaspar. " And send—ach ! no, I 
will go myself! ” 

“ All the wine, most illustrious ? ” 

“ Teufel! yes, all the wine,” cried Gaspar, 
and ran off. 

“ But there are gallons—hogsheads-” 

began the innkeeper. “ Oh, he has gone ! 
Well, well, if he can drink it, let him i’ God’s 
name. These Germans pay much better 
drunk 1 ” 

Down the market-place Gaspar ran bare¬ 
headed, and the folk in the streets sprang 
out of his way and stood against the wall, 
looking after him in stolid surprise. But 
Gaspar ran, heedless of round-eyed Dutch¬ 
men, till he was all but back at the burgo¬ 
master’s again, and there in the street he 
met Vermeil. 
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51 ' H'-rr v-u ;,r» " j.» rriul. 

Comf 1 t., 1 ' 1 >*T 1 *.■ f n, im > r■\• >;i t G man 

^ n:e -.3, I > nibrn. - tb '1 ; i; . v . Vr: 

' b.fjw.b*--! ;;i, v ” rrir.k ; " 

^ ; ‘V ’ I- * 1 ' ' ’ 1 1 , , 

A;,. hr 1 ■ 3':-:;, ;r , 1 . ‘L* n ■■ pj, r 
0 ‘'-■i-'L’ w \ • v: G - k 

^ r '*'" * ’ ; ’ r" 1 h ' Y< E w P., * '•, > 

it/J v;;r,r , . < i;,r x n, c'.n.t: r*r;d ui r.-inp at 

lh ■ .Wii.v, ’ i ilv Y>w lo, 1 Ar.*3 G.rmr 
c ‘ Vi - •' f L:- -'HVi ni.'I .'.r,i.v.*a Lira aba.j, 

^’ n •Twal G, it u;?i» n> we 

ijaVt Ii-.-t ia>P'd s;;, .• , :j;, t jj,*,. t}j^ 


m an hour! ” 

The VA<: hw.n-o i, , j ,G w: La, k, and Yer- 
nteil was not » >:i, t<-j y, (i j, 1 w:ne 

«sS wvG at* Ga.-yur, And >0 n; due c '-aw- 
tiny rame to the ir.n 

“ Your valwir- vviii had the wine a?id tb.> 
i!agoni* *et cut. rru ,-t nEGe, a» :L^ upper 
room. If seincthinp to tat, now— 5ay a 
lamprey, new—r.r ii wild duck roast, i.ow 
—or ” 

" °r the devil in hell, now ! 1W wine’s 



enough—if there is enough. Up you go, 
nxy little man.” 

Up they went into the dart room with tne 
black rafters scarce higher than \ ermeil * 
head. Gaspar filled a cup: . , 

« There, drink that, and say if if isn t 
the divinest liquor ever laid the dust in your 

gullet.” , „ .. 

“ Ah !—yes, it's good 1 ” quota \ cru-tu. 

“ Good ?* Don’t ir^ult it with a v, ml 
like that. Try again : there ! Good, eh? 
It’s divine, it’s spiritual, it’s inspiration, it s 
all the blessings in one, it's battle and 
sword-play and sudden death, it’s Rhenish . 
And fair’s fair ; come, I’ll have a goblet 
now ! Sit down to it, man l Drink away 

and I’ll sing you a song ! ” 

And waving the goblet round his head 
Gaspar began to roar out a German catch : 

" Up 'with the goblet and down with the wine; 
Drink ho l 

Who dines on red Rhenish he knows not to pine; 
Who saps on red Rhenish three sans on him shine; 
Drink, ho! ” 

“ Drink to it, drink to it, and give me the 
other bottle. You don’t take your share. 


T 
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ir.jn. Jtl- re 1 ,r ?>-, f, cr.• y\> .1 y.ny 

>'! Why, yvEr? a, Aid as that 
^ t? * ! ; r '”I ! WLd. y 'U av-.n’t? 

>*■ I*' ' -I ,'f ri-r, lAss r;,< th'.' 

othvr LaA; hr A ’ Ah . . , m/w then : 

"Wr/'n hr <y ; yi : - tl stlv> 

I *”-s. ' r f r r ,1 * raw' 

W. n :< '."rail • A uvh L rr carmj, 

* y*' 1 -' 1 -' A r J ~ ’ n zrr.-,; 

A" I 1 ,A• . j ; *r a:, j 
“'I v, • i-'- ; 

<•»' f i ,.r v a.(. 

Or *'/ ,.r a Ary rr. at a* at ! ‘ 

" Eh * Henri, rcy Iv.y, ,r V, take rap, Aye 

p k A n--’ 2 at w:;. > ’ ! j, y, ~,, T 

vat;, at u t Two v , .r.G - Make* 

a dnM.ny -we 2 I has j, if . th- other 
bottle'^ Ah ! . . . And now lvt'< be seri- 
ons. Drink, man, drink! What do von 
think I brought you fer ? Not to sit and 
look at rr.e like a damned heap o’ lime! 
Ar.d now lef< he ser::>u<! Capuin-ach, 
captain is in prison-—and we 're here, and 
so is the wine, Dnnk, man, drink 1 What 
J want to know is who is to be captain 
now t See ? He is in prison, and—-give 
me the bottle—and there’s no captain. 
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Must be a. captain ! Must be a captain ! 
Never went without a captain before. 
Who’s to be captain, eh ? ” And Caspar 
leered at him drunkenly over the empty 
bottles. The wine was getting into both 
their heads, but it made Vermeil sullen at 
first, while it loosed Gaspar’s tongue. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” Gaspar went on. 

“ Take same more wine. W ho s to be cap¬ 
tain ? Not I. Teufel ! I’m well enough 
suited. Too much trouble for me. I like 
the fighting w T ell enough. But the plot¬ 
ting! Ach! Drink, man, drink! And 
pass me the bottle ! ” ^ 

" How d'ye know we want a captain ? ” 

cried Vermeil. 

“ Teufel! He’s as good as hanged. 
What odds? He was too good for me. 
Now, I like a man who’ll drink a bit, and 
curse a bit, and sing a good song, and 
be a jolly— good—fellow,” quoth Gaspar, 
nodding his head sagely at each word. 

“ Well, then, if you don’t like the job, 
Gaspar, and you won’t take it yourself, 
whv, somebody else must! ” said Vermeil. 
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'‘GtiU ve?, somebody else must Of 
course, somebody else rnmt.” 

Vermeil looked at him unsteadily. He 
was certainly very' drunk. And Vermeil, 
why, he was perfectly sober. He knew it. 

And why not your humble servant, 
Henri Vermeil ? Eh, Gaspar ? " : 

Caspar shook Lis Lead ierkilv. 

Ac*, no, not you, Henri, my lad, not 

you. Why, curse it, I come before vou ! 
Not you! ” 

“ And why not I ? ” cried Vermeil 
angrily. '* Why not I, Caspar ? You said 
you didn’t want the place. Well, am I not 
good enough for it ? Smgdieu! a better 
man than Jack Newstead, at least." 

You may be-— better man—John Xew- 
stead. No better man—-Caspar Wieder- 
man. There, there—more wine.” 

\ erraeil tossed off another goblet. 

" A better man than either, mngiim ! " 
he cried. • The wine was making him quar¬ 
relsome. " See here, the captain's to be ; 

hanged : well, let the better man have his 
place.” 

“ J u&5 50 ; what I say ; kt better man— 
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have his place,” quoth Gaspar, nodding 
wisely. 

“ And I say I am the better man ! ” cried 
Vermeil, filling the goblet again. 

" And I say—you’re not,” grunted Gas- 
par, stolidly reaching out for the bottle. 

“ See here, then : who put it into his head 
to save Breuthe by selling it ? You or I ? 
Eh, you or I ? You or I ? ” Vermeil said, 
his voice rising to a scream at the last. 
Gaspar laughed stupidly. 

“He didn’t—didn’t do it—your way, 
anyhow.” 

“ No, because he was a fool. Where 
shall we be when Alva has come back 
again, eh ? Tell me that! Tell me that, 
you better man ! ” he yelled. 

“ Hell, p’r’aps,” quoth Gaspar. 

“ Who’s to get you out of that scrape ? 
Can you do it, Gaspar, you better man ? ” 

“ What, out of hell ? ’’ said Gaspar dully. 

“ Out of Alva’s hands, fool! ” . 

“ Same thing, same thing,” grunted Gas¬ 
par. " But can you, eh, my wi-wi-wise- 
acre ? ” And he looked at Vermeil with 
drunken cunning. Vermeil laughed. 
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“ Oh yes, my clever lieutenant, I can,” 
he cried exultingly. “ I, Henri Vermeil, 
whose counsel that fool Newstead wouldn't 
listen to ; I've had all the kicks and none 
of the pay long enough. Let him try how 
he likes the kicks now, or a halter! A 
halter! I should like to see him swinging, 
wriggling in the sunlight, with the jerky 
shadows on the ground, and the people 
hissing, and that fool of a girl watching 
tea kick! And I wffl see it, sangdieu ! 

IH see it yet! ” 

What—you talking about ? *' grunted 
Gaspar. " How —about Alva ? ” 

Vermeil laughed and drank again. 

“ 0h) . ? M y good friend, Gaspar, I 
can twist Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo 
round my finger like that girl's curls_” 

Ho ho, very fine! ” laughed Gaspar. 
Vermeil turned on him. 

You think yourself very clever—better 
man than I, and the rest of it. I teU you 
it was only the devil's own luck brought 

ypu back alive out of the trap we 
laid ! ” ■ 


“ Trap what trap ? ” grunted Gaspar. 
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" Give me the wine ! ” Vermeil filled his 
own goblet and passed the bottle. 

" The trap we laid for you at Veermut, 
my noble lieutenant,” cried Vermeil, and 
he laughed and drank again. “ You sent 
me with dispatches to Orange, as if I were 
an orderly, you and your precious captain. 
And, by Heaven ! you paid for the insult.” 

" Paid for what ? ” quoth Gaspar. “Here 
am I.” And he tried to rise, but fell back 
in his chair. 

“ And where's he, eh, Gaspar ? Where’s 
he ? 'Twas I told Vitelli to write the 
letter, 'twas I laid the whole plan, and 
they were mad for revenge for Breuthe, 
and did as they were bid. Sangdieu / it’s 
better to do as I bid, Gaspar! The two 
fools, Ferdinando and Vitelli, they danced 
when I showed them the way. Yes, I 
showed them, I! Eh, Gaspar, who’s the 
better man ? ” 

“ Well, well, peace—peace and qu-quiet- 
ness. Drink your wine—drink your wine,” 
grunted Gaspar. “ Give me—give me— 
bottle! No’ that one. Horrid dirty one. 
Give me the other; give it me, will you ? ” 
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He rose to get it himself, staggered round 
the table, and reached over Vermeil's 
shoulder with an unsteady hand. Then 
he staggered and fell on top of Vermeil 
and the two rolled on the floor together' 
Vermeil lay stunned, but Gaspar rose to 
his feet and dashed out of the room. 

Ach, give me some water,” he cried 
Teufel! not a mug, you fool—a bucket^ 
a tub, a river I ” 

They brought him a bucket and he dipt 
his head in and held it under the water. 

Ah phew! 'Twas good wine ! ” He 
ung down a handful of ducats on the 
table. " Pay yourself, my friend,” and 
he turned to go out. 

The other gentleman, most noble ? ” 
quoth the host. 

“The other—umph! Let him lie—as 
yet ’ <l u oth Gaspar, and hurried away. 
Back to the burgomaster's house once 

again he.humed through the dark deserted 
streets. 

" Mistress de St. Trend, woman : tell 
her I wait on her," he said gruffly to a 
serving-maid. 
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'j ; “ In that state ! ” she cried. “ Pho ! a 

; ’ pretty tiling.” For his hair and beard 

; ■ were wet and bedraggled, and his hands 

and coat bore the wine-stains thick and 
ai wet: and he reeked, you may swear, of 

Rhenish. 

" Ten thousand fiends ! yes, in this state. 
Go when you are bid,” he thundered, and 
the woman turned and fairly fled from 
him. Doubtless he was a terrible sight 
enough to a serving-maid. Six feet and a 
half of him leaning menacingly forward, a 
huge fist whistling through the air, a red 
face flushed dark with the wine looking 
out of a ring of tangled, matted yellow 
~C; hair and beard, and two big grey eyes 

flashing in the candle-light: it was enough 
to frighten a serving-maid. 

She was soon back again, and stood at 
the other end of the passage beckoning to 
him. 

“ She will see you: the second door 
upstairs,” she cried from afar and ran 
away. I guess she thought Gabrielle far 
gone in madness. 

Gaspar ran up the stairs hot-foot and 
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burst in, and Gabrielle sprang forward, 
crying: 

What is it ? What is it ? ” and caught 
his arm. She was not frightened. 

It came to pass that behold a map 
came out of the camp from Saul with his 
clothes rent and earth upon his head/ 
Gott! do you remember what he said, 
mistress ? ” cried Gaspar. 

He is not dead ? ” she cried. 

“ Nor shall be. But, mistress, that man 
boasted—and our man has boasted too, 
and, God in heaven ! we will fall upon him 
like David! ” 


“ He—that man—has confessed ? ” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Ach, you might call it confession. 
Likely he would not. When wine comes 
in, the truth comes out, mistress. Teufel! 
I put the wine in, and he brought the truth 
out.” 

“Ah'! then he is safe, safe at last!” 
she murmured, and she sank into a chair. 

“ Safe ? He has been safe from the 
first. I want this lie shown for what it is, 
and now I know how to do it.” 
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“ Let me help ! ” she cried eagerly. “ I 
would have helped now if you had let 
me! ” 

" It was more in my way than yours,” 
quoth Gaspar with a chuckle. “ But, mis¬ 
tress, checkmate is yet to call! He told 
me he taught Vitelli to write the letter, 
and he sent the Spaniards to Veermut. 
But the fool was half drunk, and they 
might say I was too. There is still a 
chance for Vermeil to save his own dirty 
hide, and, by God! when I play, I play 
to win! ” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “What can I 
do? ” 

"The fool—bah! fool is too good ,a 
name—the rat lies there half drunk, half 
stunned, half asleep, and when he wakes 
his head will be like a bee-hive. So ; let 
us send him a letter from his friend, 
Vitelli! ” and Gaspar sat himself down 
and chuckled. She looked at him,Wonder¬ 
ing, and he went on, leaning across the 
table towards her : “ If I took it—I am 
too big to be anybody but myself. If 
one of our knaves took it, he knows their 
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faces to a man. The burghers are fools. 
Who will bear the sign-manual of Vitelli 
of Cetona ? ” 

Her eyes began to sparkle. 

“ If I went-” she began. 

“ Gott! no. Do you think he has for¬ 
gotten you ? Have you no man you can 
trust ? ” 

“ Only my father,” she said. “ The 
others—why, you are one, and-” 

“ Yes, I know the other! ” cried Gaspar. 
“ Your father—umph ! ” and he shrugged 
his shoulders and frowned. 

“ But if I went,” she persisted, “ I could 
go in—in soldier’s clothes, with a cloak. I 
am sure he would not know me. I am 
sure, quite sure ! ” 

“He is a dangerous rascal to cheat,” 
grunted Gaspar. 

“ Do you think I care for danger ? ” she 
cried. 

Gasp’ar sat silent, tugging at his beard 
and gazing steadily at the wall. At the 
'last: 

“ We all trot when the devil drives,” 
quoth he. “ If you know no man-” 
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“ There is none,” she cried quickly. 

"Then you must be the man,” said 
Gaspar. " See here—have you paper ? I 
could write once in the old days when they 
thought I was to be a scholar. How is it 
Master Chiapin writes ? Ay, like a spider, 
letter-tails yards long. So,” he made a 
few trials on the paper while Gabrielle 
looked eagerly over his shoulder. 

" My friend, the work has been done so 
well that I send by the bearer some wages. 
Give the said bearer a token to show you 
have had them. And now he that hindered 
is taken out of the way, tell the bearer by 
word of mouth when we may expect to 
see you leading your company back to us.” 

" No Names are Best.” 

So he wrote, and looked at his handiwork 
with a placid smile. He folded it and 
sealed it with a plain seal. For a moment 
he felt about his clothes and theif flung 
a fat purse on the table. Then he turned 
to Gabrielle. " See now,” he said, “ he <■ 
will give you an answer, and then, then 
we have him on the hip.” 
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While I lay in the hot foul room in the 
prison tossing, sleepless, to and fro, the 
trap was baited and laid. While I rose 
and peered through the tiny grated window 
to see the first dawn in the east there 
came to the Yellow Pig two early guests, 
and the bigger knocked at the door. Mine 
host opened it at last, unkempt and half 
undressed. 

"A pretty time to rouse—oh, it is you, 
most noble ? The other gentleman, he is 
asleep still—your friend upstairs. Ah ! and 
so was I five minutes ago ! ” 

“ My—Mend ? Hold your chattering 
tongue,” quoth Gaspar softly, and shook 
him by the shoulders. "So, are you 
awake now ? Go up to that—that gentle¬ 
man—wake him: tell him there is a 
messenger asking for him who will tell 
neither his name nor his business. If you 
mention me I will spit you like a chicken ! 
Say wMt I tell you, and come back when 
you have said it.” 

’ " But, sir, your valour-” 

" Curse my valour ! Up with you ! ” 
The good man went up: there was a 


*—' - 
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little noise. Then came Vermeil’s voice, 
thick and hoarse, in slow, puzzled question¬ 
ing. And then back mine host. 

“ Come out the minute you have his 
answer,” muttered Gaspar, and took his 
companion to the foot of the stairs. He 
pulled the innkeeper to him, and whispered 
in his ear— 

“ Come and listen by the door, and re¬ 
member what you hear.” 

They went up. 

“ Softly, fool, softly ! ” grunted Gaspar 
under his breath. 

“ I bring you this,” said the messenger 
gruffly to Vermeil, drawing a purse from 
under a cloak, and giving him a letter. 

“ And, sangdieu! who are you ? ” asked 
Vermeil. 

“ Read it,” quoth the messenger. 

Vermeil tore open the letter, and read 
it. It took him a long time, for his head 
was humming, and the letters danced up 
and down before his eyes. At last he 
made it out, and took up the purse with" 
a laugh. He poured out the money on 
the table, and tried to count it once or 
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twice. At last lie gave it up in despair, 
and turned to the messenger. 

" I1: looks a lot,” he said stupidly. 

You have done a lot,” the messenger 
answered. 

“ So I have, so I have. We have New¬ 
stead out of the way at last. Tell your 
master—tell your master—that I will bring 
all the men into the trenches at Alkmaar 
before two weeks are out. If that fool 
Newstead had not come up, tell him 1 
would have let those cursed burgher pike- 
men fall into his hands on the day—the 
day—curse this head!—the day his fools 
let the Prince escape.” 

“ The token for the money ? ” said the 
messenger. 

“ Ah, yes ! Curse it; I can't count it. 

' Received the money—Vermeil.’ There; 

I daresay there is not too much for the 
job. There ! Come now, what does Vitelli 
think of Newstead? I told him the man was 
a fool. But Vitelli was too anxious about him 
’to believe that. What does he think now?” 

" He thinks John Newstead is a good 
r,” said the messenger. 
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“ Oh, does he ? ” cried Vermeil, with an 
angry laugh. “And what do you think 
yourself, my friend ? ” 

I think so, too, said the messenger 
slowly. Just then the sunlight broke in 
at the window, and the messenger stepped 
aside. 

“ Oh, you do, too. Well, I tell you you 
are both wrong. He is the veriest fool 
that ever led a free company, and would 
be the biggest knave too if he had the 
brains.” 


It 


I suppose she flushed, or her bps moved. 
At least, Vermeil made a step forward and 
tore back the cloak. 

“ Sangdieu ! So it was you, his leman, 
was it ? ” and he drew his sword. 

“ It was I! ” she cried. “ I! I! ” spring¬ 
ing back, facing hi m still. He rushed at 
her, the door burst open, and Gaspar put 
her behind him with one sweep of his 
arm and parried Vermeil's thrust! 

Not captain yet,” he grunted, and 
Vermeil fell back against the wall. An¬ 
other moment, and Vermeil rushed at him 
again, mad with rage, and Gaspar coolly 
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put Ms thrusts by on tMs side and that, 
till he drew back again foiled. Again and 
again he dashed at the doorway, and again 
and again Gaspar pushed Mm back. 

“ Ach ! who is the better man ? ” grunted 
Gaspar, and now he attacked in Ms turn, 
and drove Vermeil backwards round and 
round the room. 

“ Who is the better man ? ” he asked 
again, and Vermeil flashed hate at Mm 
from bloodshot eyes. 

“ Shall I call a guard, your honour ? ” 
cried the innkeeper from the doorway. 

“ Guard ? Gott ! No,” grunted Gaspar, 
a grim smile on Ms face as he played with 
his foe. Round the room they went once 
more, and then came a quick flash of steel. 
Vermeil’s sword crashed against the wall, 
and Gaspar, flinging Ms own away, jumped 
at him and sent him reeling to the ground. 
And then, with Gaspar’s knee on his chest 
and Gaspar’s hands at Ms throat, he heard 
Gaspar say: 

* “ See him swinging, wriggling in the sun¬ 
light, with the jerky shadows on the ground! 
Ach! So. Now you may call a guard.” 




CHAPTER XV 


THE JUSTICE OF DIEDRICH SONOY 

T HAT very morning rode into the town 
Diedrich Sonoy, Governor of North 
Holland, and summoned certain people to 
attend on him at once—Colonel van Com- 
put, Gaspar, the burgomaster, and two 
worthy aldermen. 

“ I have called you together, gentlemen, 
to take into consideration the case of John 
Newstead, accused by Colonel van Comput 
of treason,” said Sonoy. 

“ Nay, sir, judged by me,” cried Comput. 
” And accused, I think, gentlemen ? 
You, who assisted at the trial, may perhaps 
inform me ? ” said Sonoy dryly. 

"True enough,” quoth Gaspar.- 
" But, sir, I am at a loss to understand 
why this trial is to be repeated,' 5 said Comput. 

"Do you question the orders of the 
Prince, sir ? ” 
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“ No ; but I am a man set in authority 

" And a man under authority/' quoth 
Sonoy. “ Enough. I came to do, and not 
to quarrel with any man. You are those 
who judged John Newstead. I learn that 
you are all of one mind as to his guilt, but 
differed as to the sentence.” 

“Ach, we were of one mind,” grunted 
Gaspar. 

So I have heard. And now, gentle¬ 
men, I recognize that this letter”—he 
tapped it with his finger—” that this letter 
is evidence of the strongest. So far, well 
—or ill. But this is all.” 

" enough,” cried Comput. 

" Ay, 'tis enough,” quoth Gaspar, with 
a chuckle. 

You take it lightly, gentlemen. I 
gather that you made no further inquiries. 
Colonel van Comput ? ” 

“ What need of more ? ” cried Comput. 

“ Why did you not try to obtain con¬ 
firmation in other ways ? ” 

" Because I mistrusted the man from the 
day he rode into Delft, and in this fine 
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scheme for saving Breuthe, I saw only a 
traitor, found out, atoning by a second 
treason. Then, when this came into my 
hands, was I not to use a weapon put into 
my hands by God ? ” 

Via Vitelli,” grunted Gaspar. 

Silence ! ” said Sonoy sharply. “ Take 
care. Colonel van Comput, that you do not 
mistake your own desires for God's. I 
ask you again, why did you seek for no 
further evidence among the soldiers ? Why 
did you not question Zouch, the quarter¬ 
master, Henri Vermeil, the-” 

" The traitor ! " cried Gaspar. “ The 
traitor himself! He sent the Spaniards 
to Veermut. He taught Vitelli to write 
this letter.” 

They looked at him, all amazed, and 
Sonoy’s jaw fell, and Comput's face was 
like the faces of the damned. 

Your evidence, your evidence,” said 

My evidence ? Myself, Mistress Gabri- 
de St. Trond, and the Yellow Pig! v 
Do not jest with me, sir,” cried Sonov. 
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he told them the tale, there, in the big 
justice-room at the town-hall, rolling it out 
with strange oaths and sharp twists of 
speech, flourishing his fist under the poor 
burgomaster’s nose, and crashing his hand 
down on the table till the papers jumped 
and fluttered away and the windows rattled. 

And so he’s all ready for hanging! 
Gott! he won’t stretch the rope far” 
grunted Gaspar at last. 

This is the Lords doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes! ” said the burgo¬ 
master slowly. 

‘‘ Umph ! ” said Gaspar. 

Send for the two prisoners,” quoth 
Sonoy, “and send for your witnesses. 
Tins is the hall of justice, and justice I 
will do and justice I will have to the last 
hair’s weight.” 

When I came into the big, dimly-lighted 
room, and saw my judges of a few days 
before, with Sonoy added to them, I thought 
it was to hear Comput’s doom against me 
allowed, and I drew myself up and stiffened 
my shoulders. At least they should see I 
did not fear man. But as I looked at 
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them I saw Gaspar’s great sides shaking. 
I glanced at his face, and cordieu ! I 
swear he winked. 

There was a bustle at the back of the 
room, and I heard one of my knaves 
crying: 

“Come along, monsieur, la-bas to the 
scaffold—trip it gaily! Oh, here we are! " 
and Vermeil came in between two of our 
best men. I looked round, and my eye¬ 
brows went up in surprise. Vermeil gave 
me one side glance from his green eyes, 
and I guessed—oh, I guessed much then! 
Silence succeeded, till at last came in two 
others a little fat man in an apron, 
pleased with himself but rather frightened 
of the rest, of us, and Gabrielle! The 
dark blue eyes met mine, and I forgot 
there was a court there, forgot I was 
under sentence of death, forgot everything 
but those deep dark eyes. Then she looked 
away, and the blood surged up her white 
neck, and a blush passed over all her face 
and hid itself at last in the curls of thcit 
golden hair. Her eyelids were red. 
remember thinking she must have be 
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weeping too much. I did not know how 
she had spent that last night. 

“ Accusations have been laid against you, 
John Newstead, and against you, Henri 
Vermeil. The first charge has been heard 
once. You, Lieutenant Wiederman, have 
a statement to make about the second ? ”' 
said Sonoy. 

“ A statement ? A curse with reasons ! ” 
And Gaspar told again the story of that 
wine-party at the Yellow Pig, while I stood 
listening eagerly, with my mouth twitching 
into a smile. And Vermeil stood like the 
devil’s ghost. The gruff voice went on, 
and he told of the plan that was laid in 
Gabrielle’s room, and my head went round 
and round in a whirl. Gaspar stopped. 

“ The host of the Yellow Pig,” said 
Sonoy sharply, while I stood like a man in 
a dream, and Vermeil bit his lip hard and 
clenched his hands. 

But there was a scuffle at the door, and 
in burst Zouch and half a dozen men. 

'" See here, Master Governor,” he cried, 
“ you want evidence, and I bring you some. 

I went to the captain in prison, and offered 
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to take him out, but the cursed fool would 

not come--” Zouch paused for breath, 

and Gabrielle looked at me with a little 
smile that told me she knew it, and Gaspar 
chuckled, and Sonoy s stem face relaxed 
Zouch went on : “ Laugh, do you ? Ho ! 
The captain told me he would abide by 
the justice of Orange. Well, you seem to 
have found the right man now,” and he 
scowled at Vermeil. " But, I say, let you 
justicers take care lest we pluck you all 
down by the ears ! ” 

“ The long-armed quartermaster ! " 
grunted Gaspar. 

“ The host of the Yellow Pig,” repeated 
Sonoy, looking at Zouch, and waving him 
to a seat without speaking. For Sonoy, 
the look was not harsh. Mine host came 
forward. 

“ Yesterday, most illustrious, I was fortu¬ 
nate enough to receive a large amount of 
best Rhenish wine-” 

“ Never mind the wine, little man ; it’s 
drunk,” grunted Gaspar with a chucHe. 
Three feet away from him stood Vermeil, 
looking from him to me, from me to him, 
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with sharp flashing eyes and his teeth 
showing, like a weasel in a trap. Jests 
passed by Vermeil in that hour. 

“ But, your honours, what happened 
while the wine was being drunk I know no 
more than if I had drunk it myself.” 
Vmmeil made a little sound in his throat. 

hough, indeed, the noble lieutenant sang 
loudly. But after-” 

Gaspar grunted out a question to Sonoy. 
Was the lieutenant sober when he went 
away ? said Sonoy sharply. 

, “ Ah ! was marvellous; most illustrious, 
after the wine he had drunk. He was 
sober as a judge ! ” ' 

Gaspar looked at Sonoy, and Sonoy 
nodded. Then: 

“ Mistress Gabrielle de St. Trond ” he 
said. ' 

She came forward, and I looked away. ’ 

I went to the Yellow Pig with a letter 
wntten in a handwriting like Chiapin 
Vitelh s, and a purse of money. And that 
man gave me a receipt for the money, 
thinking it came from the Spaniard. Then 
he said that but for Master Newstead 
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coming up he would have let all the burghers 
with my father fall into Alva’s hands.” 

“ Oh, did he ! ” cried one of the aider- 
men. 

” But, mistress,” quoth Comput, “ but, 
mistress, if you went to him with this 
letter, how was it he did not know you ? ” 

“ I went—in soldier’s clothes,” she said 
softly, and the blush came up into her face 
again. For a moment she looked at me and 
her lips trembled, and I saw her bosom rise 
and fall in a long, happy sigh. Cordieu! 
I tell you I was glad that ever the plot 
came into Vermeil’s head. 

“ Oh, in soldier’s clothes ! ” said Comput, 
with a sneer. 

“Teufel! yes, and who has a better 
right ? I tell you, my judicious colonel, 
but for a quicker parry than you ever 
dreamed of she would be dead in soldier’s 
clothes now! ” 

The thing was coming home to me at 
last, for I had been half-dazed by it all, 
and such thoughts as I had were for 
Gabrielle. But now I began to remember 
little things Vermeil had done, little things 
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Vermeil had said, that all pointed the same 
damning way. 

Vermeil stood with his olive skin paled 
to a sickly colour, and his lips set firm, 
eyeing us sideways now and again. He 
knew it was death now. 

“ Mine host, come up, come up,” grunted 
Gaspar. 

“ You were listening: did you hear 
what Mistress St. Trond has said ? ” Sonoy 
asked. 

“ By St. Boniface, yes, most noble, 
every word and a greal deal more! Oh, 
your honours, such a villain I had never 
dreamed of! ” 

“ Ach, never mind your dreams! ” 
grunted Gaspar. 

“ Is that all, lieutenant ? ” Sonoy asked. 

" All ? Gott! no. Look, there's the 
rest,” and Gaspar pointed out Vermeil 
standing there green-faced, dull-eyed, with 
his teeth near meeting in his lip. The 
stains of last night’s wine, the dust of the 
morning’s scuffle, were still on his coat, 
and it was torn at the collar too by Gaspar’s 
grip. 
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Henri Vermeil, have you anything to 
say?” Sonoy said sharply. Vermeil stood 
silent, with the eyes of us all fixed on him 

Gaspar laughed. 

Then Sonoy turned to me: 

“ John Newstead, you have been near 
suffering a great injustice. You have al¬ 
ready borne much, and you have shown 
yourself a gallant gentleman and a true 
servant of the Prince in spite of all. We 
owe you much, sir, and your bearing under 
this charge has not lessened the debt. So 
far well.” I turned half-confused, and saw 
Gabrielle’s eyes dancing with joy, and a 
smile hovering round her lips. Sonoy did 
not look at her. He shifted his chair with 
a grating noise, and : 

" Henri Vermeil,” he cried, “ you have 
been found guilty of treason against the 
Prince of Orange, and your own captain, 
and the town of Breuthe. You shall be 
hanged by the neck, cut down while "you are 

still alive-” Pah ! you will not wish 

to hear that tale told in full; but Sonoy 
rolled it out with unction. Still Vermeil 
stood silent. Gabrielle’s eyes were big 
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with horror and darkened by tears. She 
looked at me. 

" Sir/’ I cried to Sonoy, " sir, if I have 
done any service to the Prince, then in 
return I ask this man’s life ! ” 

Vermeil’s eyes fixed eagerly on Sonoy, 
and there was a little stir in the court. 
Diedrich Sonoy shook his head. 

“ The Lord do so unto me and more also 
if I spare you one pang,” he said slowly. 

And then, then. Vermeil caught a dagger 
from one of his guards, and turned towards 
me. 

‘‘ Did you think I would take my life at 
your hands ? ” he cried with a last flash 
of hate, and he drove the dagger into his 
throat. But his life had not been offered 
him. He fell back on the floor with a 
dull thud, and his guards bent over him 
and for a moment there was silence. Then 
one looked up: 

" A clean stroke ! ” said he, and there 
was silence again. 

“ Ach, I always knew he was a coward,” 
growled Gaspar. 

Rushing up the hall while we all stood 
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amazed came a lank figure covered with 
mud and reeking with sweat. In his hand 
he carried a stick, and the stick he flung 
down on the table before Sonoy. 

" Dispatches from Alkmaar! " he cried, 
and he fell on the floor and was asleep in 
an instant. 

I started towards the table; all of us 
surged forward. Sonoy's voice rang out 
sharply: 

“ Let all withdraw ! ” he cried. “ Master 
Newstead, I am glad to be able to command 
your counsel; and yours, lieutenant. You 
too will give us your aid, gentlemen,” he 
said, turning to the burgomaster and Corn- 
put. “ Will you summon the Seigneur de 
St. Trond ? ” The little company, Zouch 
and his men, the innkeeper, Gabrielle, passed 
slowly out. 

“ Take away that dirt! ” said Sonoy 
sharply, pointing to Vermeil's body, and 
two of the men took it by the feet and 
dragged it out. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE LAST ALLY 

U P to the table I came, and caught 
Gaspar’s hand on the way, and we 
two men looked deep into each other’s 
eyes. Diedrich Sonoy made room for me 
beside him, and shook my hand. Comput 
played with the papers on the table, and 
would not look towards me, but the little 
burgomaster put his hand out timidly, 
and: 

“If you will, sir——” he began. 

“ Cordieu ! why not ? ” I cried, and I 
gripped his hand till his eyes watered. 

“ I fear we shall need the wisest counsel 
any man can give us,” quoth Sonoy. “ I 
wish the Prince were here.” I looked at 
him questioning fashion. “He lies on a 
sick-bed at Delft,” quoth he. 

" He is in no danger ? ” I said anxiously. 
“ Nay, I hope not: but no man can do 
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the work of a whole nation anfi feel no 
strain.” 

Laurenz de St. Trond came in quickly, 
and Sonoy rose to greet him. 

“ I ask for your counsel on dispatches 
from Alkmaar,” Sonoy began : then, seeing 
St. Trond’s eyes on me : “ Perhaps you 
are surprised, but-” 

“ Nay, I am not surprised,” said St. 
Trond. 

Gaspar had been fumbling among the 
papers on the table, and then in the clothes 
of the messenger who lay asleep on the 
floor. 

“ Teufel! where are the dispatches,” he 
burst out. Sonoy turned. 

“ Hidden on him, it is likely,” he said. 

“ Then they are under his skin,” grunted 
Gaspar. " Come, wake up, my friend,” and 
he shook the sleeper hard, but the fellow 
only grunted. 

“ Cordieu ! let be ; the man will break 
else ! ” cried I. “ Why did he bring a stick, 
think you ? ” and I caught it up and 
looked at it. It was thick, but not over 
heavy. I rose, pushed back my chair, and 
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tried to ipreak it. Cordieu ! ’twas stout as 
a beam. I drove the point of my dagger 
in and split it. At the top it was hollow, 
and there lay a roll of parchment. I 
handed it to Sonoy. 

"To Diedrich Sonoy, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of North Holland. 

“ We have beaten back one storming 
party, and they have not tried us again. 
Our powder is all but gone. Our food is 
scanty. Till the tenth day of October we 
may hold out., We hope for relief. 

“Peter Zeraerts, Burgomaster.” 

Sonoy read it slowly, and our faces all 
grew grave. “Till the tenth day of 
October J ” he repeated. 

There was a long silence, only broken 
by the burgomaster's fingers tapping the 
table. 

“The fools, the fools, why must they 
take sides in the summer ? ” grunted Gaspar 
at last. Sonoy waved his hand. 

“ If the Spaniards lost a thousand in 
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the storm there axe fifteen thousand still P •• 

said 1. 

“ Fifteen thousand! " answered s 

And to-day is the twenty-sixth of Sep- 

temper. r 

“There is nothing to be done,” quoth 

Oinipnt airily. We must hope for the 

best. 

" is n0 b ! st -” grunted Caspar. 

We are m God's hands” said the 

burgomaster. 

“ Like to y s ” grunted Gaspar 
“ We might of course, attack Don 

Fredenco, said Cornpnt. 

“ With what p Popguns'?- quoth Gaspar. 
What say you ? ” said s tumi n g 
to me. J to 

“There is little to say,” I answered. 
Hope for the best ? Yes, you may do 
that if you can; but I see little to hope 
for. To attack Don Frederica is folly 
crime. There is no chance, no barest 
diance of success; and faille leaves' 
Breuthe open to him." 

“ And yet you might have crushed 
Alva, said Comput venomously. 
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“ I might. That I was wrong is not to 
the purpose. There was a chance then. 
One thousand against three it was then; 
fifteen thousand to six hundred it would be 
now. We can do nothing.” 

Sonoy looked at Gaspar. 

“ And so say I,” quoth he. 

A map lay on the table by Sonoy, and I 
bent over it. 

“ We are helpless,” said St. Trond sadly. 
The burgomaster looked up : 

“ We were helpless once in Breuthe,” he 
cried. 

I looked from the map to Sonoy, and I 
saw his eyes were on it too. 

“Alva was weak; there was hope for 
you. There is only despair for Alkmaar,” 
quoth Gaspar. 

“ There is—despair,” said Sonoy slowly, 
without looking up, and he put his finger 
on the map, where a thick red line marked 
the end of the sea, and he moved his 
finger slowly along so that I saw it. To 
and fro his thin white finger moved, up 
and down the line of the coast, like a sentry 
on guard. We were all silent. I watched 
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Sonoy’s finger, and my eyes grew bigger, 
and my hands clenched as I watched it 
and knew what he meant. Gaspar lolled 
back in his chair, looking at us lazily from 
half-shut eyes, with a smile on his face. 
St. Trond gazed across the room through 
the window at the houses across the street; 
but, as I think, he did not see them! 
The burgomaster fidgeted to and fro, and 
beat the table with his hands, and shuffled 
and turned his eyes now to us and now to 
Comput, whose whole face was curled up 
into a sneer at Sonoy and me. No one 
spoke yet, and Sonoy’s finger still moved 
on the map. 

Then Sonoy looked up into my eyes. 

" There is—despair ! ” he repeated. In 
truth there was, and little else in the justice- 
room at Breuthe then. No one answered 
him, and he leant back in his chair with one 
hand lying along the arm of it. Then he 
began to speak slowly in a deep resonant 
voice: 

"We are all of one mind,” said he. 
" No force of ours can help Alkmaar in 
straits like these. There is no hope in us, 
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as you siy. But do not forget—in the 
last resort the man who cares not what 
he loses must win. We have fought alone 
and un-allied for long. The Prince has 
sought help everywhere and found none. 
It is only one little comer of North Holland 
that still is free. If Alkmaar falls, that is 
the end.” He paused for a moment, and 
then his voice rang out: “ Gentlemen, we 
have one last ally; he asks our all as his 
price, but—the sea is stronger than Spain ! ” 

“ The sea! ” cried Cornput and the 
burgomaster together. 

“ I have here a letter from the Prince in 
which he bids me open the sluices of the 
Zyp and break the dykes if Alkmaar can 
only be saved thus. I think the time has 
come to do it.” Ay, William of Orange was 
a man. We looked at each other. 

“ Gott! Vitelli will run like a rabbit ! ” 
cried Gaspar. 

“ Well* gentlemen ? ” said Sonoy. 

“But the damage!” cried the burgo¬ 
master. “ The harvest is not in yet, and 
the country will be all under water. 

“ Naturally,” grunted Gaspar. 
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"But consider the losses to f the peas¬ 
antry/’ cried the burgomaster. 

“ Think of the loss of Alkmaar,” said I. 

" Have you counted the cost ? ” said 
Comput sharply. " It is well enough for 
those who have no stake in the country to 
talk glibly of ruining it,” and he gave me 
an angry glance. " But for those of us 
who are Dutchmen born and bred it is too 
heavy a price to pay for Alkmaar.” 

“ Has the Prince no stake in the coun¬ 
try ? ” asked St. Trond quietly. Sonoy 
sat letting us talk our own way. 

“ Then you would have Alkmaar go the 
way of Harlem ? ” said I, turning on Corn- 
put. " The sack of Harlem all but ruined 
Orange ; what, then, of a second Harlem 
now ? Cordieu! Try to see things as they 
are. Colonel van Cornput. Which is the 
worse ? The loss of one harvest, or Alva 
for ever ? ” 

"Harvest or no harvest, I know free¬ 
lances find food,” quoth Comput. “I 
think of the peasants whom you know only 
to plunder.” 

“ This is no time for insults,” I cried. 
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“ I say it will be better for the peasants 
themselves that Alkmaar should be saved 
even thus.” 

“ Even if they all starve,” snarled Corn- 
put. 

“ Cordieu! Can you not see this goes 
further than Alkmaar ? Let Alva once feel 
that he cannot win, and it is better than the 
Empire at your back ! ” 

“ That is true,” said Sonoy. 

“What use in driving Alva back if we 
ruin the land to do it ? ” cried Comput. 

“You like being beaten, it seems,” 
grunted Gaspar. 

“ This has gone far enough, gentlemen,” 
said Sonoy. “ The question is, has the 
time come to carry out the orders of the 
Prince ? ” 

“ We have heard the letter from Alk¬ 
maar,” said I. " What need of more ? ” 

“Ach, none,” grunted Gaspar. 

“ It must be done,” quoth St. Trond. 

“ And you. Colonel van Comput ? ” said 
Spnoy. 

“You are all agreed, it seems. I think 
it folly, but I shall not oppose it.” 
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Gaspar chuckled. 

“ I suppose it is wise,” squeaked the 
burgomaster. 

“ Do not think that the ruin of the har¬ 
vest is a little thing to me,” said Sonoy. 
“ No one will suppose that the Prince 
thinks it of small account; but Alkmaar 
comes first. It must be done.” 

"They will be glad to hear it in Alk¬ 
maar,” grunted Gaspar. “ Eh, my 
friend ? ” and he stirred the sleeping mes¬ 
senger with his foot. The man moved, 
turned over, and sat up rubbing his eyes. 

“ Ah! . . . You have the dispatches, 
your honour ? ” he said sleepily. 

“ Yes, we have found them. What is 
your name ? ” 

“ Peter van der Mey, carpenter, of Alk¬ 
maar, your honour. Will you relieve 
us?” 

" We shall break the dykes,” said Sonoy. 

“ Oh, then they’ll run. Truly, your 
honour? ” 

“ I say it. You have come here safely. 
Will you go back with letters from me ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, your honour. Ah ! . . .” 
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and he yawned again. “ I have travelled a 
day and |l half without sleep, please your 
honour,” he said apologetically. 

“Good!” grunted Gaspar, rubbing his 
hands. “ Any fights, friend ? ” 

“Only once, sir. Three of Alva’s 
Walloons. Ah!.. . . I had to hide the 
bodies.” 

“ Teufel! Three with that stick? 
The brave Peter! ” 

“ Ah! ... if it please your honour . . . 
ah! . . . I may . . . sleep a little,” and 
he fairly fell asleep while he spoke. 

“Goft! he deserves a bed, the brave 
Peter,” quoth Gaspar, and he picked the 
long, lean form up in his arms, and stalked 
off towards the door. 

“ Will your lieutenant take charge of 
the Zyp sluices ? ” quoth Sonoy. 

“ A good man for the work,” said I. 

“ Ay, ay. I’ll sit on the sluices,” grunted 
Gaspar,, looking back over his shoulder. 

“ You had best have a strong guard,” 
Comput said with a sneer, “ or the peasants 
you think so much of will shut them for 
you." 
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" Let them try,” grunted Gaapar, and 
went out. I 

“ The peasants will not love being 
ruined,” quoth Comput. 

“Oh, be silent, in God's name, sir!” 
cried Sonoy. “ Do you think we love to 
ruin them ? ” . 

“ Some of us, perhaps,” said Comput, 
with a glance at me. 

“ Be silent! ” thundered Sonoy. 



CHAPTER XVII 


A CHANGED MAN 

S T. TROND and I walked back to the 
burgomaster’s house together. 

“ The Prince is a brave man,” said St. 
Trond. 

“ Cordieu ! Yes. Many of his wise ser¬ 
vants will not love him for this plan—like 
this fool Comput.” 

“ You do not love Colonel van Comput. 
Indeed, you have reason. Little things 
take up his mind. But I too feel for the 
peasants.” 

“ And do you think I do not ? I am no 
Dutchman, like you : I look at things only 
as a soldier, you say. True enough; but 
I am not so mad as to care nothing for the 
. loss of good com, good cattle, good lives. I 
would give my right hand to save Alkmaar 
in another way—if it were possible.” 

We walked on in silence for a little way. 
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“ Do you remember I once told^you that 
your deeds were like those of two different 
men ! ” said St. Trond. “ Now I begin to 
wonder if it was one man who fought for 
Alva, and saved the town by a plan like 
Alva’s own ; and I wonder if that man is 
dead, and in his place is another, who takes 
the blame for a folly of mine, who will not 
save his own life at the cost of disobedience, 
and who tells me that he cares for our 
Dutch peasantry not less than I. Would 
you have spoken like that three weeks 
ago ? Or are you changed ? ” 

“ I told you before I am the same man,” 
said I. “ If I am changed—why, I did not 
know it.” 

"fThat may be,” quoth St. Trond, and 
we walked on without speaking again. His 
words hung in my mind. A changed man ? 
Well, I am not sure of it even now. There 
is much of the old free-lance spirit hangs 
round me still, and I do not know that 1 
wish it away. I have never been a good- 
man as Laurenz de St. Trond was good; 
my paths have not lain that way. I have 
done things—oh, more than one—from 
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which Si, Trond would have shr unk- as 
fouler far than death. I have done things 
—and these more than one—in this same 
foul way, by lies and by murder—that were 
good—I will maintain it—good, and when 
done St. Trond thought more of the result 
than I. It is the same man that can see 
the good end, and that uses the foul means. 

I remember talking with Gaspar once as I 
write now, and he sat tugging at his beard 
and chuckling now and again. 

" Same man ? Umph ! Have you 
always seen these good ends so clear?” 
quoth he. “ Don’t be consistent and 
philosophical! Gott! Are men run into 
moulds ? ” 

You cannot make war in white gloves, 
and above all, war with Alva. But have 
I always known what was the good end ? 
as Gaspar asked. Well, I have loved a 
wofhan.; that is much. I have loved 
Gabrielle ; that is more. 

* We went into the house, and the door of 
the garden stood open. I saw a flutter of 
a pale-blue dress, and I burst out. She was 
hurrying away from me. 
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" Gabrielle! ” I cried. j » 

She did not turn, she did not even look 
towards me, but she flitted across the 
garden and sat herself down on the old 
stone seat. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, with a little smile. 

“ How can I thank you, Gabrielle ? ” I 
said softly, and I knelt down and kissed her 
hand. 

“ Why, you might have come sooner! ” 
she said with the tiniest pout. “ And— 
that is my hand ! ” 

I sprang up and caught her to me and 
kissed her mouth and her eyes. 

“ My dear love ! ” I said. 

" Yes,” she answered softly. 

There was not a sound in the bare garden. 

“May I sit down, please? ” she said, 
with laughing eyes. 

“ Gabrielle, you must be very tired! 
And you have been waiting for me .so Ibng. 
I am very sorry, dear. You want to sleep"*!” 

"I have been waiting very long,” she 
said, and the smile went away and came 
back. “ I am not tired now. Do you 
really want me to go ? ” 
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“ Do you think so? ” I asked with a 
laugh. \ 

“ You seem to like to look at me,” she 
said, and I sat down beside her. 

" Strange, is it not ? ” 

“ Why, I suppose—you are trying to 
find out my black side ? ” and her eyes 
danced. 

“ I am not such a fool ! ” 

“ You would not like to see it ? ” 

“ I can only see what is, Gabrielle,” said 
I- “ Do you know your father tells me I 
am a changed man. Are you sure you 
recognize me ? ” 

"Changed ?” she asked. “ Yes, I seem 
to know you. Do you see yourself ? ” and 
she turned her eyes to mine. 

•“ Yes, I see myself there,” I said, and I 
kissed them. 

“That shuts them up, you see.” 

“ It's a hard world. But I have not seen 
myself so often there as to be sure that I 
s6e the same man.” 

“The man you are to me is there.” 

" Gabrielle, you have not let me thank 
you, and you saved my life! ” 
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“ Oh, that is not true, you know. But 
I like to hear you say it.” . « 

“ And I’ll say it again. You saved my 
life, dear! ” 

“ No. It was your lieutenant. Oh, he 
is a grand man ! ” 

" Yes, Gaspar is a friend,” said I. 
“ Praise him as much as you will, love. 
But you dared to go to Vermeil! ” 

“ Ah, that man ! ” she cried with a sob. 
“ And he sat here yesterday—and then in 
the court this morning—oh ! ” 

She hid her face in her hands, and the 
sobs shook her. 

" My love, my love, forget him,” I cried, 
and I put my arm round her and stroked 
her hair. “ There was nothing could save 
him. It was a quick death.” But the sob¬ 
bing went on, and I said no more, but drew 
her still closer to my side. Her tears came 
quickly, and she grew quieter at last. " Do 
you know what I think of most ? ’\said\I: 

" A lad came up across the down; n 

Heigho, the folly! 

A lass went out beyond the town; 

Heigho, the folly! ” 
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I hummed the words over, and she 
lifted a tear-stained face and misty eyes 
to mine. 

“ You heard ? ” she murmured. 

“ Who sang it ? Was it meant for me ? ” 

And she gave a happy sigh. 

“ But I did not like that verse best,” I 
said, and I went on: 

“ ‘ My love. I gave for good, for ill'; 

(Heigho, her folly!) 

‘ For good, for ill, yours am I still.’ 

(Heigho, her folly !) ” 

" Yes, I sang that,” she murmured. 
“ Were you—glad ? ” 

" Did you not mean me to be ? ” 

“ So you were ? ” 

“ So I was.” 

" Even when you did not know-” 

" Even when I did not know whether I 
was to be hanged or not.” 

She winced a little, and then with a tear- 
ful 4 mile: 

/" And are you quite happy now ? ” she 
said. 

Alkmaar came into my head, and the 
dykes that were to be broken, but: 
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“ Yes, I am happy,” said I. “And you ? ” 

“ Oh—I! But you—you were to" be 
always thinking of Alkmaar.” You do 
not deceive a woman who loves you; it 
can only be done by a knave. 

“ And would you not have me think of 
Alkmaar ? ” 

“ Oh yes. I know you think you could 
have saved it. I know you did more than 
any other man could have done.” 

“ But I know no man can save it now! ” 

“ It will fall ? ” she cried. 

“No, it will not fall. Diedrich Sonoy 
will break the dykes and flood the coun¬ 
try ! ” 

“ But the farms, and the villages, and the 
country folk ? ” 

“Must all be drowned together. That 
is why I think of Alkmaar, because we are 
come to despair ? Oh, we shall beat Alva 
in the end, but how many will be left to 
tell the tale ? Oh for five thousand then 
at my back, and I would save the peas¬ 
antry ! ” 

Is mine a poor love story ? It may be, 
young mistress. Little, you say, has love 
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to do with war and state-craft, and the 
things of' the world. Perhaps you are 
right: you may be happier with nothing 
to think of but him: you like to believe 
he thinks of nothing but you. But if that 
is all your love means to him I hold him 
something less than a man. The love I put 
highest— cordieu! the love we put highest 
—is the love that makes a man do. Alk- 
maar came between Gabrielle and me ? I 
forgot her in thinking of the cause ? Nay, 
if you know that, you know more of me 
than either Gabrielle or I. 

“I know you would save them if it could 
be done,” said she. “ But the poor coun¬ 
try-folk, like those at Veermut, where I was 
before you found me. It must mean death 
to them, even if they are not drowned. 
They will have no com left! ” 

“ Yes,” I answered slowly, " yes. That 
is true., But the only way to save Holland 
is to teach Alva that we care for nothing 
but victory over him. It is no thing to 
take lightly; and do you wonder my 
thoughts run to Alkmaar and the peas- 
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" I would not have you forget them,” 
said she sadly. " It seems to me terrible. 
But I trust you. The poor country folk ! ” 
So we went back to the house sadly. 

The poor country folk! 


0 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LATEST NEWS 

O N the next day, the 27th September, 
back to Alkmaar went the brave 
carpenter, Peter van der Mey, bearing dis¬ 
patches from Sonoy, that bade them take 
heart, for the end was coming soon. The 
end was coming, indeed ; and, now we had 
decided to do it, there was not one of ns, I 
think, but shrank in his heart from break¬ 
ing the dykes. 

" When they light three beacons in Alk¬ 
maar I break the dykes—to put them out, 
I suppose. Gott! I said I would do it, and 
I will; but captain ! captain! I will see 
those’three beacons first, and that sober,” 
qupth Gaspar. 

I like it no more than you,” said I. 
" But it will drive Alva back.” 

” Ach, yes, there will be no Alva when I 

have once played with their sluices. Nor 
221 , 
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anyone else, perhaps. Gott 1 I should like 
to see Vitelli swim! ” 

“ How many men will you take ? ” 

" Fifty will serve. I want to bring them 
all back. And when those fools in Alk- 
maar once see my beacon from the Zyp, I 
will be sworn their three will follow soon. 
Then, with broken dykes, we shall have to 
run without much time to look at the path, 
and a crowd would be in the way.” 

“ Oh, one from you, three from them, is 
it so ? ” 

“ Ach, yes ; our friend Diedrich is fond 
of fire—and water, too, it seems.” 

A man coming into Breuthe in the end 
of that September would have thought a 
pestilence was in the town. Men went 
about their work with grave faces, and 
passed one another in the streets without a 
word. A cloud of silence and gloom seemed 
to have settled upon us, and every night at 
dusk, when the day’s work was done, the 
shrill, harsh bells rang out, and men aiid 
women hurried to their meeting-houses to 
listen to sermons and prayer. Then two 
hours or more later they would come out 
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into the darkness and hurry home: the 
wom&i clung tight to the arms of the men, 
looking up into their faces, and the stolid 
flat-cheeked burghers pressed their thick 
lips together and had no comfort to give. 

There was no comfort; there could be 
no comfort till the deed was done and the 
sea had washed Alva away, ay, and much 
else besides—till the waves had come in 
over the fair golden fields and the trim 
homesteads with their little square beds of 
flowers; till the waves had gone back 
again, and the dykes were built up once 
more, and we from the towns came out to 
count the bodies lying on the dank salt soil 
of the men and women and children who 
had died for their little flat land. 

Gaspar and Zouch rode out to save Alk- 
maar—a stalwart, stem little party, with 
no jests among them all. Very slowly the 
days .went by, and the watchers on the 
walls saw no three lights coming out of the 
southern sky. The hour was not yet. 

In very evil case were we; in case still 
worse we were like to be soon. And Don 
Frederico, with a grip like his father’s bull- 
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dog jaws, still kept his lines tight drawn 
round Alkmaar. The season was growing 
late, the weather was breaking fast, and the 
Spanish camp, never too cleanly, must have 
been made miry indeed. 

Don Frederico knew nothing of our plans 
at first, but vague news came to him at last 
of the guard that had come to the sluices. 
Oh, Gaspar had shown himself, be sure. 
So, then, he knew our purpose, and still he 
kept up the siege. Neither man nor God 
should tear Alkmaar out of his grasp. 
And silently he dared us to do our worst. 
I had hoped, without confessing it to my¬ 
self, I had hoped even for Don Frederico it 
might be enough to know what we meant 
to do. Well, I was wrong ; he knew, and 
the siege went on still. 

Gaspar's beacon had flamed up and 
died away. There was no answer; Alk¬ 
maar was bearing its agony to the last, and 
Don Frederico was resolved to spare it no¬ 
thing. But there on the Zyp lay Gaspar 
and his men, and they had a resolve too* 

It was on the sixth day of October into 
the camp at Alkmaar, when the sun was 
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setting in a blaze of gold behind deep- 
bosomed blue cloud, there came, riding a 
skinny mule, a travelling armourer. Two 
great bags of tools and weapons clashed 
and jingled on either side as he rode slowly 
and solemnly along. You know these 
fellows' airs. He came through the lines, 
and no sentry challenged him, for Don 
Frederico’s guard was less strict than Alva’s 
own. Up to a circle of Germans and 
Walloons lying round a camp fire he came, 
and: 

. “ Weapons to mend, senors ? ” quoth he 
in Flemish. “ Sword-hilts, sword-blades, 
musquetoons, daggers, pistol locks, spurs, 
stirrup-irons, metal work of any kind, 
senors ? ” 

“ Senors ? We’re no senors. Keep your 
names for their owners, little man ! ” said 
one, lazily turning on his elbow. 

“ Your pardon, brave gentlemen. Sword- 

hilts’ 1 , sword-blades, musquetoons-” he 

began again. 

’ “ Hold your whining tongue. See to 
that! ” and another tossed him a dagger 
with a broken hilt. 
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Out from the bag came a brazier, sticks 
from the fire were put in it, and charcoal 
laid on the top. 

“An evil breakage, sir!” quoth the 
armourer. “ Now, there must have been 
great power behind the weapon for it to 
break thus. If your knighthood will allow 
me to guess, it was such a blow as your 
own arm might strike, crashing against 
armour of proof, sir. Armour of real 
Spanish steel, such as the dagger itself, 
sir.” 

“ No such luck ! ” grunted its owner. 
A hoarse laugh ran round the ring. 

“ Ho, ho ! ’twas broken when Otto tum¬ 
bled across the top of the wall with his fat 
carcase.” 

“And if I did,” growled Otto. “No 
one else got to the top.” 

“ It took all of us to push you, Otto ! ” 

The armourer looked up from his brazier. 

“ Indeed, I had not heard your knight¬ 
hoods had stormed the town,” quoth he, 
and busied himself with his tools again. 

“ No, our knighthoods have not,” 
grunted Otto. “ Our knighthoods tried ! 
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A rolling volley of oaths ran round the 
cirde. 

“ And curse me if I try again ! ” growled 
several. 

“ But surely, gentlemen, Allonaar is not 
strong ? ” quoth the armourer. "It should 
fall easily before you ? ” 

“ Some day,” growled Otto. 

"What odds to us when ? ’’asked an¬ 
other. “ We can sit here for ever if Alk- 
maar chooses, or till Alkmaar starves. 
No, comrades, delay is the word for us. 
Wait till it tumbles into our mouths.” 

" Or till we all stick fast in this mud.” 

“ The waiting does not trouble me. But 
there is nothing worth waiting for in these 
cursed northern towns. Think of plunder¬ 
ing Antwerp, comrades! ” 

A gruff chorus of approval followed. 

“ They say they are killing off all the 
woipen,” said one. 

“ Wljat, to eat them ? ” growled Otto. 

“No, they have heard Franz is here.” 

" Oh, I shall find some,” quoth Franz. 

The armourer let a tool fall. 

" Ho ! burnt your fingers, my friend ? ” 
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“No, sir, truly ; my craft never bums my 
fingers.” 

“ Lucky man ! ” 

They talked away, and the armourer went 
on with his work in the firelight. At last 
he rose from his little anvil, and: 

" If your knighthood will give me a little 
gold I can continue the inlaid work across 
the fissure.” 

“ Gold! ” growled Otto. “ Very fine ! 
Think yourself fortunate if you get a silver 
ducat for your work. Where should I get 
gold, fool? ” 

"Nay, indeed, sir, I know not. I thought 
the Duke of Alva could not but pay highly 
to such knights as yourselves. And the 
dagger would look much better if the-” 

But they had all broken out laughing. 

“ Ho, ho ! pay from Alva ! My innocent 
little fool, I wish you would tell us how to 
get it.” - 

“ Oh, sir, I know nothing of the Duke’s 
Highness. But I spoke hastily. I thought 
perhaps after Harlem and Mechlin you 
would not be without some gold. And it is 
a pity to spoil the dagger.” 
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“So it is,” growled Otto. “Out of 
Harfem aqd Mechlin together I made five 
crowns.” 

“ So little ! ” cried the armourer. 

“ And the women, Otto,” cried Franz. 

“ Women bring in no money ! ” 

“By Saint Nicholas! no; but they 
spend it, eh Franz ? ” cried another. 

“ If you’re fool enough to give it them, 

Louis,” said Franz. “ Mine cost noth- 
* „ >) 
mg. 

“ The better for you ; nothing is what we 
get under Alva! ” growled Otto. 

“ Ah! but the success, gentlemen,” said 
the armourer. “ Never a defeat! He is a 
great general, the Duke of Alva! Even if 
you have neither pay nor plunder, yet the 
success, the success ! ” 

“ The success ! Much you know of it! 
Stick to your trade. Did you ever hear of 
Breuthe ? ” 

“ WeH, well, Otto ; ’twas the first time,” 
said Franz. “ And Ferdinando Alvarez 
does not make mistakes often. Here is 
Alkmaar ready for us, at least, and we have 
nothing to do but eat and sleep here in the 
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camp. We can wait till the day of doom 

quite comfortably.” • , 

“Then your honours have not heard 
.- ? ” quoth the armourer, quietly look¬ 
ing round. He bent over his work again, 

and smiled at it. _ 

“ Heard ? No, we hear nothing. What 

is it ? . . ■ 

“ oh—why—I think—it is the news they 

tell in the country-side,” said the armourer, 

watching him. 

“ The latest news ? Out with it, little 

man '■ ” . 

“Why, they say, your honours, that 

Diedrich Sonoy has determined to break the 

dykes* , f 

“ To break the dykes ? ” they all cried. 

“ Indeed, so they tell me. Perhaps your 
honours saw a great fire some days ago 

__? ” quoth the armourer, and paused. 

“Ay, ay, we saw it. What then?*” 

“ I inquired, your honours, of the coun¬ 
try folk what it meant; and at last after, 
much questioning—they told me that a 
party had seized the sluices at the Zyp, led 
by one Wiederman or Wederman, and that 
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the fire was a signal to Alkmaar they were 
reacjy to open them. But I thought you 
would have been told all this.” 

" Wiederman ! Gaspar Wiederman ! New- 
stead's lieutenant! ” cried Louis. 

Ah! and Vitelli led a reconnoitring 
party towards the Zyp three days ago. 
They said they found nothing,” said Franz. 

“ Yes, they were Spaniards to a man,” 
growled Otto. 

The crowd round the fire grew thicker, 
for talk had been loud. 

“Indeed, your honours, I thought you 
would have known/’ cried the armourer. 

“ It seemed to me impossible the Zyp could 
have been seized and you not know it. Did 
no one know ? Not in the whole army ? 
Surely it has not been hidden ? ” 

“ And, by the fiends ! I will be sworn 
Vitelli and Frederico did know it! ” cried 
Otto. “ The Dutchmen have us in a trap 
now*. If we try and take the Zyp, why, 
they will open the sluices when we are still 
-miles off! Fiends of the pit! we are 
trapped ! we are trapped! ” 

The words ran round the thick-packed. 
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throng. Trapped! There is nothing 
drives men mad sooner than that thought. 

“ Trapped ? Yes, and cheated too. 
Why did not Vitelli and Frederico tell us ? 
Comrades, we’re betrayed!” shouted 
Franz. 

“ But, indeed, your honours, the fate of 
one is the fate of all. Your general will 
fare no better than you,” quoth the ar¬ 
mourer. “ Though he, too, is a Spaniard.” 

“ Ho, ho! Will he not? I see his 
game, curse him, I see his game. He will 
wait till the water comes, on the chance 
that Alkmaar may fall. Then he and the 
cavalry will run ! But where shall we be, 
comrades ? What does that matter to Don 
Frederico ? ” 

A murmur of assent ran round the crowd. 
The armourer said no more, but went 
stolidly on with his work. Tap, tap, tap, 
his tools sounded through the confused 
chatter of the crowd. He gave the dagger 

ft ' 

back. 

“ The work is done, sir,” said he. 

" And there is the pay,” quoth Otto, and 
tossed him a ducat. 
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" Indeed, it is too much,” said the 
armourer, with half a smile; but he put 
the ducat in his pouch. 

Comrades, I will not stay to be 
drowned!” cried Franz. “Who thinlre 
with me?” 

“And I am a poor swimmer,” growled 
Otto. “ By the devil! I will go to Fred- 
erico in the morning and tell him my mind! 
Who will follow me? ” 

" I—and I—and I——” The words 
came fast, with loud oaths intermingled. 

“ By the fiends and the saints! We 
will all go! ” cried Franz, and the crowd 
took it up. 

“ We will all go ! ” 

So on the night of that sixth day of Octo¬ 
ber there was much ado in Don Frederico's 
camp, and the talk went on late ; and on 
the morrow a big disorderly company 
streamed through the camp towards the 
general’s tent. The news had come at the 
right moment. Already there was much 
distrust in the camp, and little unison be¬ 
twixt Spaniard and German ; now these 
tidings had driven deep a wedge between 
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them. Perhaps that was owing a little to 
the way in which these tidings were told. 
They had been shown their condition : no 
pay, no plunder, no success, and for an end 
the sea! 

Up to the general’s tent they came, and 
the sentry challenged them: 

" We will see Don Frederico,” quoth 
Otto, and the crowd shouted the words: 

“ Don Frederico, Don Frederico ! ” 

He came out. He was a true son of 
Alva. The same lean sallow face, the same 
long narrow head, the same dark cunning 
eyes. 

“ Is this discipline ? ” he cried. 

“ No. Do you expect it ? ” asked Otto. 

“ Do you deserve it ? ” shouted Franz, 
and the crowd cheered him. 

Don Frederico lifted a pistol. Otto 
folded his arms and looked him in the face : 

“ Try, if you dare! ” said he. But 
Franz knocked the pistol to the ground, and 
the crowd surged heavily forward'. Don 
Frederico gave back, and, if he had known 
it, that lost his game. 

Vitelli came bustling up : 
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“ You seem a little excited, my friends,” 
he tried, ^ and he took his stand by Don 
Frederico. 

“ And with reason! ” quoth Franz. 
“ See here : we heard last night that the 
Zyp has been seized for Orange, and they 
may open the sluices on us any minute. 
And we say you knew that three days ago, 
and kept us here on the chance of the town 
falling first. We say we have been be¬ 
trayed ! ” The crowd yelled at the word, 
and for a moment he could not go on. 
“ But we have found it out, and if you will 
not lead us away, by the bottomless pit! 
you shall not lead us at all! ” 

“ And if you do not follow me—you shall 
follow no one,” snarled Don Frederico. 

“Try!” said Otto. “Try!” and 
neither Vitelli nor Don Frederico had an 
answer, for close on half the army stood 
before them. 

“ Did you think we should stay here to 
be drowned while you ran away ? cried 
Franz. 

“ Answer, answer! ” was shouted, and 
the cries grew louder. 
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" By God and His saints ! I will stay till 

-” Vitelli laid a heavy hand on his arm. 

Another officer came up, and they whis¬ 
pered together. 

“ You may stay—but without a man of 
us,” growled Otto. 

Still they whispered—Don Frederico’s 
face stern and unmoved, Vitelli eager and 
voluble, and the third chiming in after 
Vitelli. At last Don Frederico bit his lip 
and gave a sharp answer. Vitelli and his 
companion spoke both together. Then Don 
Frederico turned: 

“ I will hold a council of officers to dis¬ 
cuss this,” said he, as if the words were 
squeezed out of him. 

" Hold twenty councils if you please,” 
quoth Franz, " but we go to-day ! " 

The crowd began to break up, and Vitelli 
stepped forward quickly. 

“ And now, my friend, who brought you 
this news ? ” said he to Franz. 

" The news ? Yes, it is news to us. „ 
You have known it long enough, I dare 
swear. Why, just a travelling armourer, 
that came into the camp last night. I sup- 
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pose we should all have been drowned 
before we knew else ! ” 

“Oh, just a travelling armourer? ” 
Vitelli repeated. 

“ Yes, there he is ! ” and Franz pointed 
to the edge of the crowd. 

_ Vitelli cried out to the man near to stop 
him. But the armourer fled on the instant, 
twisting and turning this way and that, till 
at last he. found a horse, sprang on it, and 
was gone, with a sword slash across his 
thigh. 

I did not wish to meet Chiapin Vitelli 1 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE HORSE AND I 

'VT'ES, I was the armourer ! As I drove 
1 my heels into the flanks of this stolen 
horse and galloped away I chuckled to my¬ 
self. I had paid back Vitelli for his letter, 
at least! 

Away to the north I turned the horse. 
The Zyp was too far off for me to reach, and 
that way the land was bare and open and 
flat, but to the east were a few hillocks, 
with rising ground and the beginning of the 
wood of Herpt. I made for the wood. 

He was a good horse, and he stretched 
himself out over the level ground, and the 
damp air whistled by us. I gave one.look 
back. A few were mounting to pursue me, 
but they went about it slowly, and stopped^ 
to tighten girths and fasten curb-chains, as 
if they cared little for the task. Once in 
the wood I knew I was safe. I have not 
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slain deer in Windsor Park without learn¬ 
ing tp dodge the keepers, and, cordieu ! I 
would sooner dodge ten lumbering Walloons 
than one of the royal foresters. On and on 
I rode, patting my horse’s neck, and laugh¬ 
ing to myself as we drew away. But 
Vitelli seemed anxious to catch me. Some 
lighter men were mounted and on my 
track, and they began to gain. The green 
wall ahead came nearer and nearer, and I 
peered forward with my hand shading 
my eyes, looking for an opening. I did 
not doubt the horse, but I feared for my 
own slashed thigh. It was not too easy to 
keep the saddle. 

I found a green alley in the trees. Down 
it we dashed, turned sharp to the right, and 
crashed through the underwood. And 
then, oh thigh and all, I led them a dance, 
those weighty Walloons! For every yard 
I went through underwood they went three, 
and "my brave horse and I, we cantered 
gaily ov’er the turf, and heard them cursing 
"in the thickets. 

At last we shook them off, and galloped 
gaily down a narrow, winding green path 
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towards the east. There was silence be¬ 
hind me, but it seemed safer to leave some 
space betwixt me and Vitelli! . Away we 
went, the wet boughs brushed against my 
face, and I laughed aloud till I shook in the 
saddle. The trees grew thinner ; we came 
out on level greensward. My horse, my 
stolen horse, put his foot in a rabbit-hole, 
and we both crashed down together. I 
remember falling away from him, and then 
nothing more for a while. 

I woke from the swoon with his cold wet 
nose nuzzling into my face. I put out my 
hand to feel his knees at once. They were 
sound, but cordieu ! I was not! My right 
boot was full of blood. I made a bandage 
of my shirt, and bound up the thigh. Twas 
an ill wound enough, but looked far worse 
than it was. And then I glanced round me. 
A drizzling rain was falling, the sky was 
grey and dull, and there, half a mile or more 
away, nearly level with my eyes, was the 
sea. Crash, crash, crash! I could hear 
the sound borne up on the west wind of* 
the steady waves beating on the dykes, 
trying ceaselessly to wear them away, to 
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break them down, to shatter the bonds of 

man*. 

There Was our last ally, the ally we did 

not need ! 

Do you think I was proud as I sat there 
in the ram ? Cordieu! I have no shame 
in confessmg it. My fault it was so many 
men had come to Alkmaar; perhaps my 
tault Alkmaar had been besieged at all. 
So be it; blame me as much as you will, 
and it will scarce be more than I blame 
myself. But I had found at last a way to 
drive them back without the country’s 
ruin. Reckon that, too ! 

You may wait a long time for your 
beacons, Caspar,” I said to myself, and I 
laughed till the horse looked up from his 
pasture. I went up to him, opened the 
holsters in the saddle, and found some 
food. I took off the saddle, and went back 
with it to the shelter of the trees. 

No one in Breuthe knew I had gone. I 
laughed again to think of the tales they 
'would tell! Comput would take me for a 
deserter. A deserter! Ha, ha! That 
perhaps was what Vitelli thought. How 
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Alva must love me! I had set his army 
by the ears now, and his campaign wasover 
for that year. Cordieu ! They "were very 
easy to play upon to one who knew them, 
those brave Germans. Indeed, I was quite 
contented, for the task had not been with¬ 
out risk. There was no one else I could 
trust to do it. Oh yes, I was quite con¬ 
tented. And when I saw Gabrielle again 


The horse and I, we spent a very happy 
day together in spite of the rain. There 
was plenty of grass and good enough food. 
And even the rain stopped at last. 

I slept a short sleep and a sound, spite of 
an aching thigh. And with the morning I 
was in the saddle again to go back to Alk- 
maar once more. 

It was the eighth day of October. 

Warily and quietly we came through the 
wood, back along the paths we had galloped 
so hastily yesterday, through the wood and 
out into the open. Yes, Don Frederico was^ 
going, and most of him was gone! 

Quickly I drew back into the shadow and 
watched them go, and as I sat there I knew. 
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yes, I knew what the end of the Netherlands 
war must be. In the last resort, when it is 
not strength against strength or arms 
against arms any longer, but when soul is 
pitted against , soul, then at last the best 
men wm. You who have heard the story 
of Alkmaar know who they were. 

I heard loud cries coming from the walls 
of Alkmaar. 

Gone, gone, gone! ” Then cheering, 
and then, why then, of course, a psalm. 

" Yes > y° u win not need your beacons, 
now,” I muttered. I patted the horse on 
the neck. 

“ ShaH we carry the news, boy, you and 
I?” He curvetted. 

Cordieu ! who had a better right than the 
horse and I ? 




CHAPTER XX 
A soldier's wages 


A WAY we went over the level plain, 
through the misty air, with the wet 
brown sand flying up about my ears. 
Away over the turf, when there was turf, 
away over the bare sand, away over the 
heather—northward, northward still. Past 
the bare hamlets, sucked dry of their food 
by Alva; past the yellow com standing 
in shocks ; past peasants that sprang back 
out of our way and stood looking after us 
round-eyed. Through Herpt, with its 
white walls and its red roofs; and there the 
sun broke out, while still we galloped on 
till Haring’s houses flashed back the light 
at us. Thundering down the street we 
came, with the pebbles flying away behind 
us, and women ran to the windows in fright 
to look. 
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who fled out of my way; and I sped on 
with a laugh. Outside the town for a few 
short minutes we stopped, and we shared a 
cottager’s bread between us and some beer 
that was cursedly sour. Cordieu ! I think 
the horse loved the race as much as I. 

We were off again, through a wood, and 
out again into the open, on, and on, and on, 
with a red sky blazing at us in the west and 
the mist thickening in the hollows. The 
colour died away, the mist grew darker, 
and still we pressed on. The bandage 
slipped down my thigh, and prickly pains 
came up that leg; but what cared I P We 
were nearing Breuthe! Yes, but should 
we reach it together ? My brave horse was 
labouring hard, and his flanks were heav¬ 
ing, so that I knew his last bolt was all but 
shot. The mist grew blacker and thicker in 
front, like a wall across the path. I stood 
up* in my saddle. 

“ Cqme on, boy, come on! ” I cried, 
and he quickened a little. A sharper pain 
came in my leg. I seemed to hear shouts 
all round me. 

" Curse it, Vitelli, we win, we win 1 ” 
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and I shook my fist at the darkness behind. 
In front the mist was very thick * thicker 
and thicker yet. My eyes would not pierce 
it. Could it be, could it be-? 

“ Who goes there ? ” a sharp challenge 
rang out in front. 

“ Just an armourer ! ” I cried wildly ; 
and I laughed. 

" Gracious God ! ’tis Master Newstead ! ” 
shouted a burgher. " Halt, halt, sir, till we 
open the gate ! ” 

Hardly knowing what I did, I pulled up. 
The mist parted before me, and with a clat¬ 
ter of bolts the gate fell open, and in we 
came, through a ring of men with flaring 
yellow lanterns, and on we went to the 
burgomaster’s house. 

" What of Alkmaar ? What of Don 
Frederico ? ” 

" Ask the devil, his father ! ” 

Trotting over the pebbles, weary and 
half mad both, up to the burgomaster’s 
house we came, and I dropped to the ground 
and staggered in, crying— 

“ Wine, wine! ” 

I burst into a room with lights that 
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dazzled me and men I did not know. They 
sprang up. 

" God in heaven !--” 

" Can it be-” 

"In God’s name-” 

But I had caught a bottle from the table 
and staggered out once more. My horse 
had fallen. I knelt down on the stones, 
broke the bottle neck, and poured the wine 
down his throat. He lifted his head and 
tried to rise. I patted his neck and pulled 
at his ears. 

" We win, boy; we win, we win ! ” I 
cried; and I think he understood. 

A little crowd had gathered, and men 
came running out of the house. 

“Come in, sir* come in! ” cried the 
burgomaster. 

I looked at him stupidly. 

"But we win,” I muttered; "curse it, 
we win! ” 

9 

" Or you win for us. Come and tell us,” 
said a* calm, steady voice. 

" Look after the horse,” I cried. 

" Yes, yes; I will see to the horse, sir,” 
squeaked the burgomaster; and I limped 
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in, leaning on some man’s arm, back to that 
room with lights. The man pnt me into a 
chair, and idled a glass with wine/ I drank 
it; and another, and another. Then I 
looked round. It was the Prince himself 
at my elbow. 

“ Why, it was you, your Highness ! I 
stammered. 

“ You came in on my arm. Perhaps you 
went out on my errand ? ” quoth he. 

My wits were coming back. I could see 
the men and know them now. There I 
sat limp in a chair, covered from head to 
foot with yellow mud, and round me, bend¬ 
ing eagerly forward, were Comput, and the 
burgomaster, and St. Trond, and Diedrich 
Sonoy, and the Prince. A light step came 

into the room. 

“ He is back 1 ” she cried. 

“ And perhaps he will tell you what he 
has done,” said the Prince, with ^ a snaile. 

“ Why, I am only an armourer,” said I; 
and I laughed. 

“ Ah 1 and whose are the weapons you 
mend? ” quoth the Pnnce. 

“ They call him Don Frederico,” said I. 
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" Don Frederico is no jest to us, sir,” 
saigi the Prince. " Will you tell us your 
news?”» 

“Don Frederico has run and the dykes 
are safe 1 ” I cried. 

They looked at one another. Sonoy’s 
stern face broke into a smile; he and St. 
Trond shook hands. Comput’s mouth fell 
open, and the Prince murmured: 

“ Thank God! ” 

But my eyes went to Gabrielle, and hers 
came to me. 

The burgomaster ran across the room 
and flung up the window: 

“ Alkmaar is safe and the dykes are 
safe! ” he cried shrilly, and a cheer rose 
urthe street and rolled away through the 
town. 

“ But why was Don Frederico willing to 
go? ” asked the Prince. 

“ He was not willing to go,” said I. 

“ Then why did he take his men away ? ” 

“ They took him,” said I. 

“ Well, sir, will you tell your story your 
own way ? ” cried the Prince. 

" It is just what I did,” said I. 


* 
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" Is that all you did ? ” 

“ Oh, no ; I mended a dagger and I st,ole 
a horse.” 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders with 
a laugh, and turned to Gabrielle: 

" Will you try a question ? ” said he. 

" Why did you go ? ” she asked quickly, 
looking at me. 

" The poor country folk! ” I repeated, 
and her whole face smiled at me. When I 
could look away I turned to the Prince: 

" On the night of the sixth of October, 
sir, there came to call on Don Frederico a 
travelling armourer. A worthy German 
was good enough to give him some work 
to do, and the armourer was not ungrateful. 
So that he expounded to a camp-fire that 
Alva’s pay was short measure, that his 
plunder was a fluctuating wage, and that 
his success had lately been small. The 
camp-fire seemed interested. Then to his 
surprise the armourer discovered that Don 
Frederico had omitted to inform hi? men 
that the dykes were to be broken, and in a 
truly Christian spirit the armourer repaired 
his omission. He contrived to hint that 
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Don Frederico did not hold Germans and 
Spaftiards^in equal esteem: so that these 
worthy Germans in some indignation con¬ 
ceived the idea that Don Frederico in¬ 
tended them for a sacrifice to Neptune! 
They objected: they informed Don Fred¬ 
erico and Chiapin Vitelli of their objec¬ 
tions, and they expressed a resolve to 
depart with or without Don Frederico. 
That is all. I am only an armourer, your 
Highness.” 

They looked at me all in amazement; 
and at last: 

“ Is that all, my friend ? ” quoth the 
Prince. 

“ Why, it is true Vitelli said he wished 
to see the armourer. But the armourer 
thought that unnecessary. Vitelli and I 
know one another quite well. That is all.” 

“ That is all,” repeated the Prince slowly. 
“You seem to me to have left out the 
danger, my friend.” 

“ Would it have been less dangerous to 
flood the country, your Highness ? ” 

“ Yes. To you,” said the Prince. 

" A foolhardy thing! ” cried Comput. 
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" I would not have done it for ten thousand 
crowns ! ” r 

They all turned on him: 

“ I believe you,” quoth Sonoy dryly. 

“ Some of us have learned,” said St. 
Trond, looking at me and repeating the 
word, “ have learned, like Captain New- 
stead, to think more of other things than 
money.” 

“ And some of us, Laurenz—let me take 
your words—have learned to think more of 
other things than life,” said the Prince. 

" Cor Aim ! Your Highness, I only fight 
for the man that pays me ! ” 

" How much have you had from me ? ” 
he asked, with a smile. 

“ Well, for my own cause, then,” I said. 

“ Ay, for the cause—that is another 
thing,” said he. “ You told me at Delft 
you could o much and ask little. It was 
bnt you, but Holland and I were the gainers 
when you rode into Delft. And Alva, I 
think, lost much.” 

“ Perhaps Alva lost less than we gained,” 
quoth St. Trond. 

It is little more I remember of that night. 
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for soon, with the weariness and the wine, 
and the ^ain in my leg, I fell asleep in the 
chair. 

Late next morning I woke in bed with a 
stiff leg and beset by a ravening hunger. 
But my clothes ! Cordieu! Where were 
the clothes ? They were not good for 
much, but better than none at least. Oh 
yes, the wise servants, they had taken my 
own away and brought some others. 
Others! They were made for a babe, I 
think. Or the burgomaster. Well, there 
was no choice, and my hunger was clamor¬ 
ous. 

Down the stairs I went gingerly, for my 
leg did not wish to bend, and into a room 
I peeped where I knew there was hope of 
breakfast. But the leg bent quickly 
enough, and I forgot the clothes, when I 
saw Gabrielle by the table. She turned, 
and: 

" We have all finished but—oh ! ” she 
cried, and fell a-laughing. 

“ Peace, peace, I am not the burgo¬ 
master’s tailor,” I said quickly, and I Caught 
her in my arms. 
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" Nor—nor the burgomaster,” said she, 
laughing again. e 

“ No, nor wish to be, Gabrielle f ” said I, 
and I kissed her. 

“ You are contented ? ” she asked, look- 
' ing up at me. 

" I shall be.” 

“ Oh yes. There is breakfast,” said she, 
with a pout. 

"So it is. Let it stay,” I answered. 

" What do you want ? ” and a laugh 
rippled in her eyes. 

" Why I have kissed you, and-” 

"Yes, I could not help that.” 

" But you can help this.” There was a 
pause. 

" And now will you come to breakfast ? ” 
she said. 

" With you,” I answered. 

So for the first time she sat opposite me 
as she has sat many a long year now. Ay, 
it is long enough if you count; to me it 
seems a very little while ago, and long or 
short, however you reckon, our eyes still 
love to meet as they did in that room at 
Breuthe. 
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The days when I fought are gone by now, 
and, Holland is free at last. The blow that 
was struck outside Alkmaar settled the 
fate of the land, and afterwards the soldiers 
that fought for Spain knew always that 
come what might they could never win. 
It was a desperate thing we meant to do ; 
they tell me it was a desperate thing I did. 
Well, I might have died. Would it not 
have been a death worth dying? If Don 
Frederico could have kept secret the know¬ 
ledge he and Vitelli had, perhaps the sea 
might have come too slow for Alkmaar; 
and even if not, if it was not I who saved 
Alkmaar, why, at least it was I who saved 
the land. 

Is mine a poor love-story ? You lasses 
who think love is a kiss and a pretty speech, 
even you will not gainsay me when I tell 
you that the love which led me in this 
thing that I did was a real love after all. 
The thing s in my life that I like to think of 
most*are the things I have done since a 
little scornful laugh rang in my ears by 
our bivouac at Veermut. I do not know 
that I am changed: I am very sure that I 
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many things in this story of mine to bl^tne. 
So be it; I am content if you remember why 
these evil things—if evil they are—were 
done, and if you believe me when I tell you 
that I am not ashamed to look into two 
dark blue eyes. 

Perhaps there is one thing more to put 


ing back from the Zyp, and though he might 
have known better, he stalked hastily down 
the garden one afternoon. Gabrielle ran 
away. 

“ Ach, captain,” grunted Gaspar, “ the 
Prince talks of how much he gained when 
we left Alva. Gott! I think you gained 


more! 








